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By Norman Thomas 


ISARMAMENT, it would appear 
D from discussions at Geneva and 
elsewhere, is something which 
is very good for other people. Presi- 








dent Coolidge gives Europe some ex- 
cellent advice on the necessity for dis- | 


armament. The game day the Presby- | 


terian General Assembly —which is 
supposed, mind you, to represent a} 
Christian church—not only tables a 


resolution condemning compulsory mil- | 
itary training in colleges but endorses | 
the summer military training camps. | 
Two days later a Massachusetts com- 
mittee releases a report showing that} 
19,000 high school boys are receiving 
military instruction—a thing which did | 
Germany under the 


not happen in 


Kaiser. 


persons and others | 
military training 


Now the good 
who endorse our 
camps and believe in teaching school 
boys the beauties of bayonet drill 
would doubtless claim that they are 
thinking only of the collateral benefit 
of such training in the way of health, 
etc. But don’t they realize that these 
collateral benefits also exist—if they 
exist at all—in Europe, which we ex- 
hort to disarm? Only most Europeans 





are too good realists to claim that they 
give military training as the best way’ 
to build up health and character and 
they don’t for a minute believe that 
we are so simple minded that we drill 
our school boys in order to make them 
intelligent, peace-loving citizens. So 
long as our churches endorse military 
camps and our schools teach young- 
sters of fourteen the theory and prac- 
tice of militarism, our advice to Eur- 
ope will sound like the grossest sort 
of hypocrisy. And the fact that most 
Americans from the President to the 
preachers don’t know that we are 
hypocrites won't alter the matter. 





The struggles of the nations at Gen- 
2 formula for the reduction 
of armament would be the world’s 
greatest farce if it were not also a 
tragedy. The sober, phlegmatic Dutch- 
men have given the audience its big- 
gest laugh by arguing that the number | 
of cows and other live stock possessed 
by a nation should be considered in| 
estimating military resources. As | 
the Germans have pointed out, it only 
remains for nation to propose 
that psychological tests be given to 
find out what country possesses a po 

tential Napoleon or Bismarck in order | 
he too may be included in the 
military the nation. Now} 
there is a certain sort of logic in tne | 
notion that under modern conditions | 
all a country’s resources have potential | 
value. But it is the logic of 
It makes progress impossible. 
Actually, if the nations are to get} 
anywhere the problem of limitation of | 
armaments must be considered in terms 
of arms and men trained to be soldiers. 
The first step ought to be the abolition 
of universal military training and ser- 
vice. It for France or for 
Holland to argue that a small nation 
should make up for comparative 
lack of economic resources and popula- 
tion by keeping more men under arms. 
of equalizing the 
nations and small. 
abolishing the 





eva to find a 


its 


some 


that 


assets of 


military 





Bedlam. 





is absurd 


its 


There is no way 


strength of great 





i 
Our only hope lies in | 
war system. | 
To abolish the war system, however, 
is not a matter primarily of the limi-| 
tation of armaments or even of com-| 
plete disarmament. It is certainly not | 
a matter of adopting solemn resolu- | 
tions against poison gas—resolutions | 
which any nation with chemical in- | 
dustries can and will violate in time of 
danger. It is quite true that the race 
in armaments is a contributory cause | 
of war. It is not the principal cause | 
and the world will not get very far in 
disarmament until the nations are; 
spiritually disarmed, until they strip 
themselves of thelr present hates and 
fears. But it is nonsense to imagine 
that a nation can strip itself of hate 
and so long as.nationalism and 
capitalism are rampant. Out of the 
union of these two forces is born the 
imperialism of the stronger powers and 
the hate and fear complex of the 
weaker Herein lies the chief root of 
war. We can never rid the world ef, 
this tree of evil until we begin to at-| 
tack its root instead of merely lopping| 
off its branches | 
dowesetnjem } 
1 notice that the Joint Board of the! 
(Continued on page 9) 


Department Head Di- 
rects Spying on Re- 
bellious Students— 
Coercion Is Planned. 





HILE military training for stu- ! 
in| 


ie being repudiated 
and colleges all over 


dents 
schools 


| the country, the militarists in the pub- 


lic school system of New York City 
are attempting to foist drilling for war 
upon the high school students. 

The Reserve Officers Training Corps 
is to make its appearance first in xine 
New Utrecht High School, Brooklyn, 
one of the largest schools in the city. 
It is to be accompanied by undisguised | 
coercion of the students into 


taking | 


* 


* OF 





Jersey Gets Polite 





Stolberg Arrested for Damn- 
ing Company Unions Before 
Textile Strikers 





The company union is sacred in 
New, Jersey. 

Benjamin Stolberg, 
journalist, was delivering a talk to 
a mass meeting of striking textile 
workers in Passaic the other day, 

“Company unionism is an in- 
strument by which selfish employ- 
ers hope to dupe their workers 
away from organizing in real 
unions, Damn all company unions!” 
Stolberg declared. 
A cop forced his way to the plat- 
| form. “Here youl, You’re under 
| arrest. You can’t pull that lan- 


well-known 





guage here, damn it!” 

Stolberg was arrested for disor- 
derly conduct. Out on bail, he is 
now awaiting a hearing. 


400 RESTAURANTS SIGN 
PACT W WITH UNION 











the course under pain of penalty to) 


their scholastic standing. 
Here is the announcement sent to all 
the teachers in the school’s boy 


classes by Principal H. A. Potter: 
May 27, 1926. 

To all Prefects of Boys’ Classes: 
R.O.T.C. IN NEW UTRECHT 

HIGH SCHOOL 

By permission of the Superinten- 
dent the R.O.T.C., in September, 
will acquire a new status in this 
school. Boys will enroll for the 
R.O.T.C. under Mr. Fried’s direc- 
tion, knowing that by so doing 
they will take two periods of phys- 
ical training per week with their 
class and have two periods per 
week of R.O.T.C. drill during 
school periods, not after school. 
Thie R.O.T.C. will then become 
compulsory as any other elected 


(Continued on page 2) 


Four hundred owners of restaurants 
up with the 
1, granting the 
About a hun- 
for 


| have already signed 
| Waiter’s Union Local 
| demands of the union. 
dred others filled applications 
| settlements and only 50 others are still 
resisting the worker’s demands. 

The union demanded an 8 hour day, 
whereas the old one called for 9 hours. 
j; An increase.of $2.50 was also secured 
|for the night waiters. 

The above mentioned employers are 
the and their 
| agreement expired June 1, 
restaurant owners 





independant owners, 


The association 
will hold a conference with the union 
on June 8 to arrange for an agreement. 

The public is urged to patronize only 
union restaurants. 
































G D i 
reat Demonstration of 
Support Takes Place! 
| 
Is On 
| 
By Louis Silverstein | 
| 
tile strike has begun. The mill 
owners have lost the women's 
hold out until the fall. The workers 
on the other hand, are entrenching 
the hot summer months-until business 
picks up again. The struggle thus re- 
less spectacular, less dramatic than the 
events of recent occurrence but just as 
Hence, the importance of the “Sup- 
port the Passaic Strike Conference” | 
29, 1926. It is astounding how but a | 
week's preparation could call forth the | 
as met at Kanter Hall, the largest 
meeting place in town, .T'wo hundred 
labor organizations ‘were present. All 
in all half a million workers Ya rep- 
Since the delegates came from a'! 
parts of the country, at least as far 
far West as Detroit, Michigan, most 
of them had not had the opportunity 
They were given the chance to see the 
whole show. Busses were provided and | 


STRIKERS 
—Endurance Fight' 
HE next stage in the Passaic tex- 
wear season and they will now try to 
themselves for the long siege during 
solves itself into an endurance test, 
vital to success, nevertheless, 
held in Passaic, N. J., Saturday, May | 
response of so magnificent a gathering 
delegates representing about as many 
resented, 
South as Baltimore, Maryland, and as 
to observe the Passaic strike in action. 
the delegates toured the strike zone. | 





(Continued on page 2) 











Will Labor Let Them Die? 








Voters Repudiate Baldwin 
For Stand During Strike 


London, 
Ow Premier 


Baldwin delay a 


much longer can 


general elec- 


tion? 
This question is to the _ fore 
again with tne smashing defeat ad- 


ministered a Baldwin candidate in the 
Hammersmith by-election when a 
Labor candidate matched his program 
against the Conservative’s defense of 
the government’s course in the general 
strike ahd in the’coal sttike. 

The and 
Tory 


result was unmistakable 
has caused consternation in the 
camp, who entertained not 
slightest doubt that the election would 
be won by them. The Hammersmith by- 
election means but one thing. Com- 
ing as it does on the heels of three 
other stinging Conservative defeats by 
Labor, it means that Baldwin has been 


repudiated by the voters. 
| 





York Herald-Tribune, out- 
organ, carries the 
on the Hammer- 


The New 
right Conservative 
following dispatch 
smith by-election: 

“The Lapor party 
victory in the North Hammersmith 
Parliamentary by-election when its 
candidate, James Patrick Gardner, 
carried the seat with 13,095 votes, to 
9,484 for Samuel Gluckstein, Conserva- 
tive, and a mere 1,974 for G. P. Mur- 
fett, Libepal. 

“This iy-election is regarded as the 


won 2a smashing 


most important since the general elec- 


even the | 


and a half ago, for it is 


tion a year 
the first time a popular verdict has 
been registered at the polls on the 


government's handling of and responsi- 
bility for the general strike. 
“Consequently, the government's 
loss of this West London seat, 
which was held previously by a 
(Continued on page 2) 











be told. 





Begins in THE NEW LEADER Next Week 


For the first time in the history of American Jour- 
nalism, the story of each of the great Unions will 


The beginnings of each union, their struggles for 
power, their recent accomplishments, the prob- 
lems ahead—each of these phases will be dealt 
with in short yet complete articles. 


“THE STORY OF THE PAINTERS’ UNION” 


WILL BE THE FIRST ARTICLE IN THIS GREAT SERIES 
IT WILL BE COMPLETED 


Succeeding Issues Will Tell of 


organization’s development. 


IN 


“THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN LABOR UNIONS” 


Nowhere is this vital information on record in any 
connected form Special research efforts on the 
part of The New Leader, under the direction of 
Louis Silverstein, have unearthed a gold mine of 
information. 


No union man should be without the record of his 


FOUR INSTALLMENTS 


SPECIAL SIX MONTHS OFFER 



































THE PRINTERS Use this blank 
THE BRICKLAYERS (ilile in Mistniles. Ie pan ove alrently a vahecribes, 
THE CARPENTERS why not subscribe for a trade unionist you know? 
THE TEAMSTERS po ~~ —--- —-—_-—, 
THE PLUMBERS The New Leader, 7 E. 15th St, N. Y. C. 
THE RAILROAD ENGINEERS si dient Meta ent TR ak Oe en hanes af 
THE GARMENT WORKERS Story of the American Labor Unions.” 
THE PLASTERERS Name...... eeyrreer! See esasedadancehatecuh sae s 
THE N. Yy. CENTRAL TRADES AND SN. «baad amen 2s By Oat ee ETE EEN Rae 
LABOR COUNCIL ST are 8 fA ONS a NF aE Oe PARE anala 
and Others PEs + o.cunbes rs bce sak ehbns oop aeun hous 
Written for the Workingman, as well as the Student, “The Story of the American Labor Unions” will be 
told in plain, every-day language 
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(STATE ASKS FOR 
IMMEDIATE 
SENTENCE 


Defense Hopes to Stay 
Radicals’ Execution 
By Sensational New 
Evidence 


By Art Shields 

Boston. | 
T 9-column width of Boston news- 
papers in a violent campaign of abuse 
that is obscuring the case with lurid 
hues of prejudice as the last court 
moves to save the lives of the defend- 
ants are being made. The excuse for 
this propaganda of hysteria is an ex- 
plosion that wrecked the house of @& 
man named Samuel Johnson in West 
Bridgewater, an hour's ride from Bos- 


ton. 








- 


are 


State and local police told news- 
papermen that they ascribed the bx- 
plosion to agitators for Sacco and Vane 
zetti. Not a shred of evidence was 
offered save the thin stuff that Samuel 
Johnson, whose home was wrecked, is 
a brother-in-law of a Mrs. Simon 
Johnson, who figured in the Sacco and 
Vanzetti trial as a miner witness. 

This remote and fantastic connec- 
tion was holstered.up arf riich «a 
} possible. Mrs. Simon Johnson was 
| described as a star witness anid it was 
}suggested that the explosives ~must 
| have been intended for her 
| which is several miles away, and that 
a mistake must have been made. 

As newspapers fanned the flame Dis- 
trict Attorney Wilbur of Norfolk 
County seized the opportunity to an- 
nounce that he was pressing for ati 
immediate pronouncement of the death 








sentence. 
“I believe,” the Boston American 
quotes Wilbur, “that the sooner the 
| death penalty is exacted in the Sacco- 
| Vanzetti case, the sooner the agitation 
we have seen will be abandoned, If 
the ution took place before, as 
| it should have, we could have escaped 
outrages as this West Bridge- 
occurrence.” 
this move is forestalled for the 
moment by a new trial motion pend- 
ing before Judge Thayer based on 
newly discovered evidence shortly to 
be made public. 
are 


electroc 


such 
| water 


But 


the hue and ery 
they They 
seeking to intimidate all con- 
f the defense, 


for 


usi 


ng 
themselves 


Police 
that 
are now 


started 


stitutional agitation 





It was declared that speakers at @ 
coming protest meeting in Brockton, 
the men’s shoe capital, might be are 
rested. It was said that last Sunday's 
mass meeting in Lawrence would be 
investigated on the theory that the 
agitation there and the explosion in 
West Bridge ight be linked to- 
gethe! h there were 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, Albert Weis- 
bord, Stanley Clark and Joseph 
Salerno, who sketched the evidence in 


the case and zed continued support 








organized labor. 

Mrs. Simon Johnson, the sister-ine 
law of the man whose house was in- 
jured, was with her husband, a garage 
keeper. Early in May, 1920, an Italian 
named Michael Boda kept an Overland 
car there. Newspapers are utterly at 
variar With the court record in saye 
ng the death car used in the South 
Braintree car was kept there for the 
prosecution admitted that the death 
car Was a Buick and the Boda car was 
r land The prosecution had 

Boda was a South Brain- 
‘der suspect and that Sacce 
had n seen by Mrs. Johnosn at the 
garage y in company with Boda. 
, > po told her she said to 
telephor when Boda arrived and 
la th night Sacco, with Vanzetti, 
ve i te ) t carline into 
+ Boda was n seen any 

ig 

am, ? : 

Ss attempt to link Sacco and 
Va » the case through Boda wag 
) i flimsiest strands in the 
prosecution’s hemp The case against 
: was so weak that he had been 

sed when arrested sume time in 

iterval between the South Brains 
res irder on May and the arrests 
f Sacco and Vanzetti May & But 
Boda was considered a radical and it 
appears that all radicals and Italians 
assumed a new importance as sus 


pects in the eyes of the authorities at 


hat the workers’ agitas 


about the time t 
tion arose against the murder of 
Andreas Salsedo by the department of 


ustice May 3. 


HE names of Sacco and Vanzetti. 
again stretched across the ™ 


hom@,__ 


“Ta 


* oe 
















Schoolboys Face Military Training Revival 
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By Esther Lowell 


Boston. 






Prison, Bartholomeo 










him, Vanzetti is brightly, eagerly 


terested in the outside world, 
wally the world of labor. 

bs. F 
TA 


room windows. 





_by the outsider before he comes in. 


and “movements, 
visitors sit. 


intrudes on fhe earnest murmur 


the inside... 
Spends Nights Studying 
handshake. 
@ week: algebra now, and he likes it! 
For two years it was English. 
@verywhere. He wants the 
know the facts 
himself and Nicola Sacco because 
their interest in labor's cause. 
HoStile ‘editorials in the Boston 
Transcript, Herald, Traveler, New 
rk Sun and other capitalist papers 
er the State Supreme Court refusal 
' of a new trial fire him with a desire to 
answer with the truth. He knows, 
thotigh, that it will be the labor papers 
already defending him -who will print 
his story and not the press which tells 
man in the street car and the wo- 
as at home what its backers want it 

, regardless of facts. 

Workers at Plymouth Cordage Mill 
op 9a elk.in’1915, Vanzetti tells. 
‘His iend rig, who. still works in 
“the mii, s#¥s the average pay is $20 
lg week now. Although the 1915 strike 
‘in which Vanzetti was a leader, failed 
‘to bring the cordage workers a lasting 
lorganization, indirectly it did bring the 
'48-hour week and higher pay. Hun- 
‘dreds of strikers left Plymouth after 
ithe fight against the 54 hour week for 
i and the company, to attract new 

Workers, had to raise wages little by 
oi up to th? modest $18 demanded 
by. the strikers. 

Coolidge’s Proud State 

Vanzelt'ti was blacklisted and watched 
fafter_ ‘che strike. He is sure that 
. _Paiymouth Cordage Mill Manager 
Brown knows of Vanzetti's innocence. 
‘But Vanzetti knows better than 
expect the mill owner's agent to 
anything to state authoritiestut 
faim,” when a leader of the *cordage 
@trike is caught. 
is Massachusetts is a funny state. In 
the town that guards the Pilgrim's 
mock, Vanzetti was railroaded to prison. 
"Whatever freedom of opinion the Pi- 
grims came to Plymouth, Mass., to es- 
tablish, failed to last to Vanzetti's day, 


ig 


Se 






to 
say 
“Keep 


if it ever was. Calvin Coolidge, by 
grace of Massachusetts and devious 
Political tricks, climbed to the presi- 


dency on the false reputation of quell- 
ing the Boston police strike. Anthony 
Bimba found blasphemy against God 
Still possibly a Grime and blasphemy 


against the present government cer- 
tainly was in Massachusetts shoe cen- 
ters. And now three young Portu- 


@uese cotton mill workers are threat- 
ened with deportation because they 
@ared tell somé of the indecencies of 
past and present ruling powers, clerical 
and otherwise. 





In every historical epoch, the 
prevailing mode of economic pro- 
duction and exchange and the s0- 
cial organization following from it 
form the basis upon which it built 
up and from which alone can be 

_ explained the political and intel- 
lectual history of the epoch— 
Engels. 








Last Lecture of Course on 


‘Communism vs. Civilization 
BY 
LEON SAMSON 
AT THE 
LABOR TEMPLE 
244 East 14th St. 
SATURDAY EVE., JUNE 5th 
at 8:30 P. M. 


SUBJECT 
“Civilization and the Com- 
ing War” 


Questions and Discussions After 
Each Lecture 


ADMISSION 25 CENTS 











_ |THE HEALTH EDUCATOR 
ag AND GUIDE 


It is alive with up-to-date facts on 


indie a 
el 





how to live a healthy life free from 
sickness. How to eliminate disease 
if sick. How to invigorate and re- 


juvenate the body and prolong life 

to more than 100 years. 

The book is on sale at the Rand 

School and will be mailed, cloth 

cover, nicely bound, on fine paper 
+ for $1.50; paper cover, $1.10; by ad- 

dressing the author, 


WILLIAM HAYES, N. D., 
a é SECAUCUS, NEW JERSEY 











in Labor at High Pitch 


R all the walls of Charlestown 
Vanzetti— 

= meéntally—is very muth outside, 

hoeWever much his body is held. Even 
_ with the sinister shadow of Massachu- 
setts punishment that is creeping up on 
in- 
espe- 


“Some of the fresh first green of 
pring on the few trees outside can 
- b@ seén through the barred visiting 
: ‘ But the unconcérned 
“ nést-building of two trilling sparrows 
Gust above the bars can only be seen 


'In a semicircle facing a large table 
at Which a guard keeps track of time 
prisoners and their 
The jangle of keys and} 
of doors opening and closing noisily | 
of | 


Vanzetti smiles and gives a hearty 


| 





those from the outside with those from | 


He tells how he studies two om 


He ql 


giad to hear what workers aré doing | 
world to 


vs eee! COMPROMISE 


of | 
| 


| 











} 


charge of the loan, to which onej]' 
{| worker after another voluntarily | 
made contributions, and within twen- 

ty-four hours the total had reached | 
$18,000. Yesterday, June 1, when the |} 
commiitee mef again, the total was | 
$22,000 and it was decided to issue} 
bonds to the extent of $100,000, to be | 
known as Forty-Hour-Liberty Bonds, | 
to be sold only to the workers, in de- | 
nominations of $50, $100 and $500. | 
The sale will be administered by the 

Loan Committee, and the money from 

these sales will be loaned ta the Gen- | 
eral Strike Committee to continue the | 


CAP MAKERS PREPARE 
FOR GENERAL STRIKE: 


With the present outlook in the Cap 
Makers’ Union it appears that a strike 
will be unavoidable. This Saturday 
another conference will take 
between representatives of the union 
and of the employers, Which is called 
by Dr. Abelson, impartial arbitrator 
of the industry. 

At the last conferéiice the employ- 
of counter 


place 


ers presented a number 
demands to those that the union made 
wages—a 40-hour 
week, and that the jobbers assume 
responsibility for their contractors. 
The employers in turn demanded a 20 
per cent. reduction in wages, the 
elimination of unemployment insur- 
ance, as well as of the labor bureau. 

The union firmly refused the em- 
ployers’ demands, and if their own 
are not granted at the coming cofifer- 
ence, a strike will surely result. 

In the méfintime, the union is pre- 
paring all its machinery for a gen- 
eral strike. All strike committees 
have already been organized, with 
Jacob Roberts as chairman of the gén- 
eral strike committee, and I. M. Budish 
as secretary. 

The joint council, at its last meet- 
ing, also voted $300 for the furriers 
strike, although the cap makers them- 
selves face a striké of their own. 


for increases in 





| 





FUR STRIKERS 


TURN DOWN A 





Bosses’ False Offer of a 
Forty-Hour Week Re- 
jected by Workers. 





VIDENTLY believing that the 
fur strikers’ demand for a 40- 
hour week is a mere slogan in- 
stead of the basic point for any set- 
tlement of the strike, the fur. manu- 
facturérs, thru the fur dealers, tried 
this past week to offer the 40-hour 


week with one hand and take it away 
with the other. They proposed to give 
the 40-hour 
gave up six of their ten legal holidays, 
if they 


week if—the fur workers 
would work on Saturdays dur- 
October, November 
pay at 


(not overtime 


ing September, 
the regu- 
if they 


no over- 


and December with 


lar rate rate); 
relinquished the demand for 
time and no contracting, and for 


increase in the minimum of the wage 


an 


scale. 

This offer 
Conference 

and their action was 
by the General Strike 
and heartily endorsed 
strikers themselves at 
enthusiastic mass meetings 
crowded Webster Hall and Manhat- 
tan Lyceum on Friday, May 28, 

Ben in behalf of the Strike 
Committee, said “we declare em- 
phatically that the workers will not 
relinquish any of the conditions con- 
ceded by the manufacturers in 
forner years. The workers are pre- 
pared to sirike until the manufae- 
turers concede the just demands 
the Union and the fur workers 
of a minimum of decent 
ing conditions.” And these sentiments 
were loudly applauded by the thou- 
sands of strikers, who cried out from 
the floor urging their leaders to keep 


rejected by 
of the 


was promptly 
the Committee 

ap- 
Com- 
the 
splendid, 
which 


strikers, 
proved 
mittee by 


two 


Gold, 


of 
are 


assured liv- 


$300 GIVEN TO TO FURRIERS 


TLABOR MEETS 10 


AID PASSAIC 
STRIKERS 


—_—_--9 
/ (Continued from page 1) 
Those who had been accustomed to dis- 
dain automobile sightseeing were con- 
verted by this new experience. The 
sombre mills passed before them in 
quick procession. There were the 
Botany where the first workers had 
walked out, the Forstman-Huffman, 
the Gera, the United Piece Dyé, the 
New Jersey Worsted. A picket leader 
acted as guide. Here was the bridge 
of Lodi where the first clash with the 
police had 6ccurréd. There on that 
quiet corner near the deserted saloon 
the officers of the law had just yester- 
day made one of their ill-famed beastly 
offensives against the strikers. 
of the mills the whole crew of sc4bs 
was sitting on the lawn furtively nib- 
bling lunch at a safé distance from 
thé iron railing. There were seven of 
them. At another some boys and girls 
stopped their playing to cheer us as 
we passed. They knew their friends. 
Before a third mill a policeman leaped 
upon the running board of our bus— 


no, not to beat us up—but to get a 
free ride. Our picket-guidé informed 
him this was a special bus. He told 


her: “That's all right! I'm on special 
duty.” 
We sped through the countryside. 


More than ever did the mills, even if 
ivy-covered, seem an abomination 
the landscape. We could realize what 
the pickets had to encounter daily and 
especially during the winter months as 
they trudged from headquarters four 
miles or more through the snow to 
reach their furthest outposts. Even 
to us in the bus the ride was a long 
one, 


to 


We stopped at one of the children’s 
relief kitchens. There are two of them. 
The place was the classroom of a 
Ukrainian school, which occupies the 
rear of a store known as the Hun- 
garian Club, Sixty kiddies were seated 
close to each other on tiny ere ym. 
| benches. With paper napkins as ta 
| eloths, they having a relishing 
meal of veal goulash in big ha 
with applesauce for desert to follow 
The cooking was done on the prem- | 
Second portions were gladly fur- 
If a public schoo! teacher had | 
world’ 





were 


ises, 
| nished. 
to handle a similar situation, 
| have thrown into her 
cipal’s arms in despair. Yet here there | 
| Was a perfect order. 


she 


herself »yrin- | 


Thus three hu - | 


dred were accommodated daily, on 
week days for the evening mel, on 
Saturdays at noon also. The other 


kitchen handled three hundrad eh'dren 
additional. ” 
The relief stores were a real treat. 
Managed entirely by the strikers, the: 
did a thriving business. Bags cf flonr, 
soap, milk, sugar, oil, lots of spayvivetti | 
and everything else that 4 grocery cur- 
ried—except coffee—could be found, It 
Was these four stations, where t).ec 
strikers came with their relief cards, 
that were the mainstay of the strike. 
The delegates were now in a fit mood 
for the conference itself as well as for 
lunch, to which they were not treated. | 
When they convened, they found that 
every available place in the rear of the | 
hall and the gallery 
strikers, and 
faced, proud of their 


was occupied 
women, 


by 
men radiant- 
consciousness of 
power, of the that 
these formerly strangers were bringing 
to them. like the 
gatherings 
accustomed. The delegates 
phisticated, you see. Yet, 
of the speakers used any 
phrases, the vigorous applause of the 
strikers thrilled the audience. 
Tt was in such an electrified 
that the the 
Strike Conference” place. 
Wagenknecht, of 


appreciative help 
The meeting was not 
they 
were 
when any 
slogan-like 


mass to which were 


s0- 


atmos- 
Passaic 

Alfred 
secretary relief, 


phere “Support 
took 


was | 





up the fight until the 40-hour week 
is won unconditionally—and with it | 
is granted an increase of 10 per cent. | 
in the overtiine | 
and no contracting. 

The fur 
meénufacturers’ 


ninimum wage, no 
workers’ atitude toward the | 
proposais for a com- | 
further 
the | 


promise settlement given 
expression the 
May 28th meetings, 
Liberty Loan to be 
furriers themselves. 

A committee of 


was 
launc 
of a 


hing, at 
Forty-Hour- 
ribed by the 


by 


subse 


twelve strikers took 





fight until the fur workers’ demands 
are won } 
In addition to this loan, the furriers | 
j have been receiving thousands of dol- | 
lars in gifts during the past week 
donations from other unionists who 
want to help in the fur etrikers’ great | 
struggle From the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America came a 
gift of $25,000 as an advance on the 
larger amount Which the Executive 
Board expects in response to the ap- 
peal made to its members, From the | 
United Hebrew Trades ha come 
$6,000; frem Locals 2 and 9 of, the 
iL. G. VW 1 $5,000 each: ffom the | 
|! office workers of the furriers Joint | 
Board, $300, and large sums from] 
othe: union md = =branche of the} 
Workme!: Cirele 
With such. splendid financial sup 
por both within and without the] 
Furriers’ Union, and tl spirit of the | 
strikers at the same high pitch of en- 
thusiasm it has bgen for so many 
weeks, the strike continues with un- | 
wavering determination and the fur 
strikers are convinced that victor. 
or the 40-hour week in their trade is 


| not 


! 


very far 


ion 


away. j sai 


elected chairman. The pieturesque 
mother Ella Reeves Bloor of the United 
Fronted Committee of Lawrence, Mass., 
and R. S. Kling of the Machinists’ Un- | 
of New Haven, vice- | 
chairmen. Jacob C, 
Pressmen's Union of Detroit 
man of the local International Workers’ 
Aid At the! 
suggestion repre- 
sentative 





were made 


Robinson of the| 


, coe 
and chair- 


elected Secretary. 
of 


resolutions 


was 
Wagenknecht a 
committee was 


| 

| 

| 

| 

chosen by the conference as follows: 
Charles W. 
ing Workers; 
Union, New | 
Greene Johnston, 
for Passaic Strikers | 
Workers 
Federated 
Bedford, Mass.; A, 
of Skirt, 
Makers’ 1 
York, and 
Photographic Workers’ 
York, 
Albert 


Fivnn 


Erwin, Amalgamated Cloth- 


R. S$. Kling, Machinists 
Conn.; Mercer 
Baltimore Committee 


Relief; 


Haven, 


Rebecca 
Party; Abraham 
Textile Operatives 
Wise, Joint’ 


Dress 


Grecht, 
Binns, of | 
New 

Board 
Reefer 
of New 


Cloak, and | 
inion, I. L. G. W. U 
Baum of 


Union of 


Louis A 
the 
New 

Addresses 


Weisbord, 


were delivered by 


Elizabeth Gurley 


Robert Dunn and Alfred Wagenknecht | 
and appropriate resolutions we re | 
passed Then the meeting was throw n| 
open to the delegates for heart-to- 
heart talks. Weisbord voiced what] 
muny believe is the increasing signifi- 
cance of the Passaic textile strike. | 
One could not fail to be impressed by | 
the srowing emphasis that has been | 
| placed upon the union as such. <A few} 
weeks ago this demand was in the| 


background Observers wondered 


whether an permanent organization 
would arise from the strike This is 
now certain Not only do the workers 
call for a union but more than that 
thes will have neihing to da with] 
eompany union which thev call rnd | 
jwi ely so—the bosse union Nov 
Weisbor@ pointed out that all this in 
dicated that unorganized workers | 
were organizable. The echoes of the 
Passaic strike wer being heard in} 
other centers The textile workers of 
New England were straining at the] 
leash waiting to fall in line Other | 
organ d workers have noticed the et 
mple set them. To fi fer t r 


At one; 














bowls “= 


| tributions 


Oe ee 


WORKERS VOTE 


ON GARMENT 
REPORT 





Germent Union’s Joint 
Bodrd Rejects Smith| 
Proposals — Sends [t, 


Out to Referendum 





HE report of the Governor's Com- 


mission on the New York Ladic 


Garment now in the 


of 


International 


Industry is 


hands the 60,000 members of 


Ladies Garment 


rs: Union. 


Rejection of the réport’s provisions 
would probably mean a strike. On the 
other hand, acceptance by the unions 


may not solve the question either, since 


the manufacturers’ are not as 


yet on record concerffng the report. 


groups 


Though the report goes a long wa) 
toward meeting the demands of the 
union, as reported in The New Leader 


Board has found it 
The 
was found unacceptable because 
not grant a 40-hour week and 
it permits the 
the shops to the extent of dis 


the Joint 
counts. 


last week, 


wanting on two report 
it does 
because 


e 
employers 





10 per cent. of the workers every vear. 
The present understandin 
the union and the manufact 
minates on July 1. 
vanguard of the unorganized worke} 
towards unionism. 
Wagenknecht bad the more prosa 
message to deliver but turned out 
to be just as romantic. He told of the 


relief work that had been accomplished 


and explained future plans. A drive 
for one hundred thousand dollars foi 
| children’s relief would soon he sturted 
A camp in the vicinity of Passak 
would be improvised on a fatm appro 
priated by a friend, which would ac 
commodate one hundred children at 
time. A pictorial booklet entitled “Hell 
in New Jersev” would be sold at 25 
cents a piece, the proceed going ird 
the relief work. A moving picture of 
the strike would be sent on the road 
as a rallying point for the holding o 
mass mectings ind lief a f 
Finalls Wagenknecht explained 
methods that could be utilized to s 
funds and secure donations of clo gs 
| These were picnic cl lariza 
committees visiting unions and Ik 
conferences 
The key-note of this intensel, il- 

most @vangelically enthusiastic—con- 








feréncé was struck by Mercer Green 
Johnston of Baltimore, a forme I t 
of the fashionable nity Chureb ¢ 
Newark, N. J., who had lest h posi- 
tion because of hi vipat V i 
Paterson silk strike of 1919 H ae 
laration that “for eve dollar ou hb 
ven Vou owe inet iollar called 
rtl 1 f apple The if 
ence ¢ 1 with the le in n f 
every g 0 ot t! Pa i 
trikers thru t oming eke ¢ the 
strongholds of the textile barons. Con- 
should be sent to: 


EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 
FOR STRIKE RELIEF, 
799 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
ROOM 638 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| refusing 


“Pacified” 


EAST SIDE BARBERS 
CONTINUE | OUT ON SPRIKE: 


The strike of the East Side Barbers 


for 


condition as 


is now on the second week, and 


is in better more, more 


open shops are responding to the strike 
call. * 

The bosses association is holding out 
worker's de- 


feels con- 


grant the 


union, 


to 
The however, 
the a 


to .sign 


mands, 
fident that ssociation will be com- 
pelled of their 
individual members are breaking away 


up, Aas many 


jund asking for setilemenis. The, pub- 
lic is co-operating by patronizing 
shops that display the union show 
enre 


to reorganize | 


harging | 


| 


j 


Washable Children’s Clothing 


SHOE STRIKERS 
PROTEST ON 
ARRESTS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Werkers en Strike 

About 1.0c0 washable children’s | 
lathing worker members of Local } 
169 “A. ¢ W. A. walked out of their 
shops when thei emplovers refused 
to grant them thei demands for in 
increase in wages and other condi- 
tions that would better their stand- 
ards. 

Louis Posner, manag of the union, 
roints out thet this strike thus far 
affects only the contractors, How- 
ever, if the contractors don't yield 
their demards shortly, all the manu- 
facturers’ inside shops will also be 
called ou 

Th riers have ’ fa u cede (l 
in tying up all the struck shop 


al BF 
IN ELECTION 
iy 
a 
(Continued from pare 1) 
Conservative, is regarded as a se- 
vere blow to the prestige of the 
Baldwin administration, for Gluck- 
stein, metaphorically speaking, 
wrapped himself in the British flag 
and Conservative speakers stressed 
the Constitutional issue during the 
campaign, declaring that a vote 
for Gluckstein was a vote for 
Baldwin. 
r t r 
1 0 tl € ( ! 
se itiv t la n ¢ } t n 
2,000 in the Laber vot M the 
government support deprived of 
th favorite argument, that interven- 
tjon of the Liberal candidate allowed 
the Laborite t lip iy for althouch 
thie contest Was hree-corneéred, the 
] rite won b ri cle majority, - 
ng mor ian 0 votes over the 
total cast for the Conservative nd 
Lil ndidates combined 
The small vote obtained by the Lib- 
eral ws the depressing effect of the 
Lord Oxford-Lloyd George quarrel on 
the fortunes of the Part and indieates 





Are You Interested in the 
Finer Things of Life? 


ery Evening 


omething of Interest Fs 
Mon.—Chorus (Solo and choral training) 
Fucs.—Serv Talks (women onty) 
Vied.—tCeneral Meeting, Musicale 
Thurs.—Modern Marriege Problems 
Fri.—P<yehology (mental hygiene) 
Sat. Ait ~The atre Partie 
Sat. Eve.—Social Daneing (members and 

friends 

Sun —iken and outdoor recreation 


Join “CULTURE CLUB” 


(annus! dues S5) any evening at 


433 Lafayct'e St., New York 


(Near Astor PL) 








=" TABOR VICTORY : 


| DELEGATION of 
A shoe workers from 
headed by James Grad 
dent of the American Shoe 
Protective Union, have vi 
Commissioner Edward MeL 
protest ageinst the arrest 
pickets. The action was 
result of the arrest of Sam 
Joseph Klopyan, both of 
Hiouston street, Manhattan, 
were picketing before the Vass 
Company, 52 Grove street, 
Magistrate Vitale has 
two strikers who had been 
similar charges, He ordered 
not to interfere with “peacefu 
proper” picketing Officials 
! Vassar factory maintain that 
is not involved in the strike 
mem be of tine Shoe 
Union. Unien officials deny 
ment 
Pinecu Zwalinsks vears 
Vernon Brooklyn, 
tlicide w threw 
the roof of his home and 
his kull Zwalinsks At 
friends, was a striking fitter 
1¢@ Henne Shoe Compan 
venue, Brooklyn Ile 
|} dered back to work by his 
f on the penalix oF Toate 1 
idl Raihe than de 
iking ompanions, he k 
self Hie wa a embe ‘ 
men Circle, No. 4 
A John Doe warrant w 
I Ige Pla ( 
1 is ‘ who 
un Ss es \ 
i he ¢ f ‘ 
t Liberal } se 
r 
genera = 
ment for its ha ns « 
and failure to do a) i! 
€ ns aul 
idil ee ns ti ( 








Delegation Demands| 





fat: Pad 


RANDOLPH TALK 
IRKS HOOVER, 
KELLOGG 


Negro Sccialist Brings 
Labcr’s Plea at Open- 
ing cf Sesqui-Centen- 

| nial. 











Philadelphia. 

NTO the heavy clouds of Babbitry 

and bunk that hung over the open- 

ing exercises of the Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial celebration of Américan inde- 
pendence, a gust fregh air was in- 
by A. Philip Randolph, Negro 
Socialist and organizer of the Brother- 
| hood of Sleeping Porters, who 
| spoke as a representative of the Negro 
race. 


The only other speakers weré Sécre- 


jected 


Car 


tary of State Kellogg and Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover. 
Randolph minced no words, but 


launched into a vigorous and scholarly 
address concerning the pr@blems con- 
fronting the Negro workers of the 
country. His speech appeared to cause 
no little uneasiness the part of 
Hoover and lellogg. one 
an attempt was made get 
Kendrick, who presided, halt 
dolph’s address. This 
however. 

“There 


on 
At 
to 
to 
move 





Mayor 
Ran- 
failed, 


outstanding 
“the 


three great 
problems, tandolph declared; 
problem of peace between -nations, the 
problem of peace between races ‘and 
the problem of peace between labor and 


are 


capital. 

“In 
status 
a_ test 
America’s 
ery for freedom on 
Negro has kept the American people 
face to face with the fact that a 
democracy has not fulfilled its highest 
so long as there are people 
in the country, black or white, who 
cannot participate in the affairs of 
government, industry or society as free 
beings. 


the Negro’s 
in the United States has been 
of America’s democracy, of 
Christianity. The insistent 
the part -of the 


no small measure, 


mission 


human 


“Upon organized labor, the Negro 
workers Will insist upon the right to 
work whertver Nis ability warrants. 
To capital, he offers increased pro- 
ductive efficiency, initiative, intelli- 
genee and responsibility. He is ever 


the training to fulfill this 
his spirit 
with 


in quest for 
end. To society, 
to work, for industrial 
justice, and to supply a 
of workmanship. in the 
commodities for the 
human wants. 
“In politics, 
litical equality, 


he pledges 
peace 
high quality 
production of 
satisfaction of 


the Negro demands po- 
the right to be voted 
for as well as to vote, a place in the 
responsible agencies of the nation. But 


more than that, the Negro today would 


Police Chief Curb | have his suffrage be the means of 
| securing the adoption-of social legis- 
Actions oO f C oO p $| lation. a8 Will reflect itself in more and 


Against Pickets 











ite 


Manhattan. | 


aughlin 


take 
Bruno ¢ 


disc! 


arre 


himself 


| proved community sanitation, 


| “In the 
! 
| 


this st 


housing, im- 
larger 
opportunities 
of the 

iH 


live, as we 


|} better schools, better 
recreational 
the children 
they 


modern 
facilities 
in which 


and 
and 
community 


for 


even-handed 


as a more pronounced, 
justice before the courts. 

“In American social relutions, the 
Negro insists upon equality—upon be- 


ing recognized as the social equals of 
jany nian regardless of coier, which 
will result in the caaliiiee of disfran- 
|chiscment, segregation and the abo- 


Crow ca 


of the Jim 


lition 


modern world, no people can 


live beside another and remain as sep- 


arate as the fingers. Mutual under- 
| standing which can only come with 
| the meeting of minds, is a condition 
| to world progress 

“But to achieve these objectives, we 
need men. The world necds true men, 
for men are the agents of the social 
forces: and the problem of the modern 


world is the organization and direction 


} of the social forces into constructive 
| channels in order that conflicts be- 
| [ween nations, races, crecds and classes 





may be obviated.” 

125 Bristol street, Brooklyn, while he 
was picketing before the Premier 
| Shoe Company $08 Driggs avenne, 
Brooklyn Rafal declares he can 
identify his attacker 








The Bronx Free Fellowship 


1301 Boston Road, near 169th St., 


SUNDAY, JUNE 6th 
8:15 P. M. 


al Sund Meeting of the ason) 
“NEXT STEPS—IN EDUCATION, 
DEMOCRACY, RELIGION, 
HEALTH AND YOUTH 
DEVELOPMENT” 


Speakers: August Claessens, Leon- 
ard Abbott, Mathilda Tiljman, Dr. 
Nicholas Lukin and others. 


MUSI ADMISSION FREE 
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delicl 


You can’t real 

vou ye to Com Pp 
Pine Mou tains of 
from lel | 


A DELIGHTFUL VACATION 


ha 


ea 


CAMP TAMIMENT FOREST PARK, PA. 


mplete 


to 


Make 
ENT—7 E. 15th St., Phone Stuyvesant 3094 


application. 
week-end rate, Friday to Monday—$15 


really 


good vacation means unl¢ss 
nature's wonder spot in the 
Pe nnsylvaniamonly a few hours 


September 
Special 


ite: fe All autdoor enorts 
bothinge Eentertatnment Ton 
anlendid tennis court®—bareball 
12. Rates on 
July Fourth 


auto 


for adults 


reservations 
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COOLIDGE AIDE 
SPY CHIEF IN 
MILLS 


Senator Butler Fathers 
Espionage in Fight on 
New Bedford Textile 
Unions 








NEW BEDFORD. 


ALL RIVER and New Bedford 
F cotton textile workers organ- 

ized in the American Federation 
of Textile Operatives and in the 
United Textile Workers’ unions are 
particularly pleased with results of the 
British general strike. Many of these 
Massachusetts workers are English, 
Irish or Scotch themselves. Particu- 
larly those in the A. F. T. O. are work- 
ers who came from Britain 25 or 30 
years ago. 

Cotton textile mills in New Bedford 
are only a little more active than those 
in Fall River. Abraham Binns, weav- 
ers’ secretary and textile council pres- 
ident, says New Bedford mills are 
operating at about 75 per cent. of ca- 
pacity. Weekly wages average about 
$19. New Bedford mills have in- 
creased the number of machines per 
worker, but not to the extent done in 
other sections. The mills are not now 
trying to extend the multiple loom 
system, says Binns, after finding that 
their fine goods output was not suffi- 
ciently increased. 

Binns says the union workers know 
that there is an industrial espionage 
system in the mills. Binns claims that 
the spies are not active enough now 
to enforce a blacklist of workers. 
There has been no general strike in 
New Bedford mills since 1920. The in- 
dependent A. F. T. O. unions are now 
seeking @ conference with mill man- 
agers on an accumulation of small 
grievances. Union representatives 
have no difficulty in getting such con- 
ferences, A. F. T. O. officials state. 

Senator William H. Butler is known 
to have been the dominant influence 
in establishing industrial espionage in 
New Bedford mills. Butler was the 
directing power behind Sherman Serv- 
ice operations in Butler Mills and 
others. A number of ‘spies succeeded 
in getting into union offices. Binns 
says they are ousted when discovered. 

The failure of Senator Butler’s mills 
to declare their usual 8 per cent. divi- 
dend is taken in New Bedford as a 
necessary prop to the senator's plea 
for higher cotton textile tariff. The 
Butler Mills’ last statement shows 
$1,976,205 reserves from which divi- 
dends could be paid as in other mills. 
The mill has $540,990 additional quick 
assets for surplus. 

Senator Butler is expected to make 
his campaign for re-election on the 
tariff issue, promising in the old way 





more work for Massachusetts mills if 
the tariff goes up. Butler Mills paid 
8 per cent. for years, but in this day | 
of swollen profits President Coolidge's | 
friend expects more on his investment 
and hopes the tariff will give it. | 
Local labor unity is being furthered 
by the attendance of independent 
American Federation of Textile Oper- 
atives’ union representatives at the | 
regional conferences of American Fed- 
eration of Labor unions. The confer- | 
ences consider state legislative work | 
for labor. | 
| 

| 


Cap Makers’ Local Denounce | 
Communist Boos at London’ 


Local 2 of the Cloth Hat, C 
Millinery Workers Union has adopted 
the following resolution: 





ap and| 


“Whereas, by the initiative of the 
Joint Council of Cap Makers and | 
Millinery Workers, a meeting for the 


purpose to celebrate the International | 
Labor holiday, took place on May 1,| 


1926, at our Lycenm; and 
“Whereas, Meyer London was an in- 
vited guest to this occasion, and a 


cegtain intolerant group of fanatics at- 
tempted to prevent Comrade London | 
from delivering his oration, be it there- 
THAT THE CAP AND! 
MILLINERY CUTTERS’ UNION | 
LOCAL NO. 2 assembled at the special | 
meeting on May 6th condemns the ac- 
tion of those who are responsible of 
provoking a disturbance, 


fore resolved, 


and be it| 
further resolved to express to Gomrade | 
Meyer London highest esteem and ap- 
preciation for his service to the Labor 
Movement. 

4CAP AND MILLINERY CUTTERS’ 


UNION, Local No. 2. President, ED. | 
SASLAVSKY; Secretary, SOL HAND- } 
MAN.” | 








! Scab Engineers 
Kill Twelve Persons 
In Maryland Strike 


A shocking toll of disasters has 
been the return of the Western 
Maryland Railroad for its efforts 
to ‘break the strike of 400 en- 
gineers and firemen. 

W. A. Paddock, assistant grand 
chief, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, reports: 70 wrecks 
and derailments; 10 employes 
killed and two other persons also 
dead; 11 grates burned out and 
11 crown sheets burned—all in the 
last six months. 

The loss due to one wreck would 
have paid for several years the 
5 percent increase demanded by 
the strikers. The increase was 
awarded all railroad workers on 
similar roads in 1922. Western 
Maryland engineers and firemen 
tried for two years to get the 
award put into effect und ee 





when other means failed. 











MALLORCA TEXTILE 


THE PULLMAN Co 


REWARDS A 
SERVANT 


Employee Signed Up “at 
Help Break Unicn 
Finds His Jeb Far 


From Heaven 








HEN Lark Washington returns 

to his home at Little Rock, Ar- 

kansas, it will be no easy job 
for the Pullman Company to transport 
any more Negroes from that city to 
halt the progress of the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters Union. 

Lark is married and the father of a 
three months old baby. During the 
days of duil November last year he was 
out of work and naturally) fell in the 





STRIKERS VICTORIOUS 
AFTER FOURTEEN WEEKS 


—_e——— 


The strike of the textile workers in 
Mallorca, reported in The New Leader 
of March 20, has resulted in a victory 
for the strikers after a three and a half 
months fight. The bosses has been 
forced to realize that the trade union 
must be recognized as the representa- 
tive of the workers. They were com- 
Ppelled to take back all the operatives 
and to introduce the eight-hour day, 
while the existing rate of wages has 
been fully maintained. It was, however, 
agreed that the workers should tem- 
porarily put in a half hour’s overtime 
daily. 

Another gain for Spanish workers is 
the recent award by a court of arbitra- 
tion of a wage raise of 41%4 per cent. 
for the metal workers of the Biscay 
district, after lengthy consideration 
and the presentation by the union of 
evidence showing that the employers 
were able to grant a material increase. 
As the union had demanded a raise of 
20 per cent., its representatives on the 
arbitration board voted against the 
smaller award, but nevertheless the 
outcome is regarded as a victory, con- 
sidering the desperate general economic 
Situation obtaining in the land dic- 
tated over by Primo de Rivera. Arbi- 
tration had been proposed by the Labor 
Department following a partial strike 
of the men last summer. 


HIGH SCHOOL TO 
FORCE DRILL 


——_e—__ 





hands of the Pullman agents who were 
sent to Little Rock in search of Ne- 
groes for Pullman Porter service. Lark 
alleges that a Negro Pullman Porter 
Instructor named Smith, from S8t. 
Louis, Missouri, had told him that the 
Pullman Company found it necessary 
to hire a large number of men to re- 
place old porters who are stealing 
everything they might lay their hands 
on. He says he was told not to listen 
to any talk about unionism and to 
keep away from the older men. Twen- 
ty men besides himself were employed 
at the rate of $68.50 per month and 
sent to St. Louis to make student trips 
and receive their instructions. 

Lark was sent to New York and as- 
signed to that district by Chief Clerk 
Logan there. According to his story 
he got into an argument with a@ pas- 
senger on December 23, while en route 
to Plattsburg, N. Y. While in the dis- 
charge of his duties the passenger at- 
tempted to interfere as he was prepar- 
ing a berth for another who wanted to 
go to bed. There was a clash and Lark 
found himself some time after lying on 
the platform at Albany. 

A Pullman agent brought his suit 
case to him and ordered him to bed in 
one of their rest cars. Next day he 
was sent in service on a car to New 
York where the sign out clerk worked 
him back to Albany so that he might 
write out a statement in that district. 
On this trip he began spitting blood 
and was in great agony. At Albany 
he tried to alleviate his suffering by 
tearing one of his shirts which he drew 
tightly around his body. 

A sympathetic porter found him ly- 
ing on a plank and took him into the 
office of Superintendent Wagner there, 
who ordered him back to New York in 
the care of another porter. As a result 
of his injuriés Lark was .removed: to 
Lincoln Hospital where he was treated 
for broken ribs, a punctured left hip 








(Continued from page 1) 
subject, and 2/10 of a unit for 
graduation per term of 4/10 per 
year will be assigned to for suc- 
cessful completion of the R.O.T.C. 
course. The course, then, is not 
optional, is not taken after school, 
is an elective and, like any other 
elective, must be continued for an 


entire term for regular school 
credit. 
H. A. POTTER, | 
Principal. 
HAP/SKC | 
Following the issuance of this state- | 


teachers by Potter, Sld- | 
head of the history de- | 
sent a notice | 


ment to the 
ney Brummer, 
partment of the school, 
to all history instructors. 

The following represents the exact | 





sense of the note sent out by Brum- 

: s ® ! 
mer, though it may deviate as to 
phraseology here and there. It has 


been supplied the New Leader from the 


memory of several who saw it. The 
original copy, signed by Brummer, and |} 
initialed by all the teachers in the 


department, was returned to 


Brummer 


history 
Brummer wrote: 
“Encourage the R.O.T.C. in every 
possible way. If you hear any 
student speak disrespectfully of 
the R.O.T.C. bring him down to the | 
office at once. If you have any 
doubt about passing a boy at the 
end of the term, ask him if he be- 
longs to the R.O.T.C. If he does, 
it is my wish that you pass him.” | 














Who can compute whattheworld | 


loses in the multitude of promis- 
ing intellects combined with timid 
characters who dare not follow out | 
any bold, vigorous, independent 
train of thought, lest it should land 
them in something which would 
admit of being considered irre- | 
ligious or immoral?—J. S. Mill. 


j}advise him to institute a suit they im- | 


' 
}ment in 


ling Car Porters at 2311 Seventh ave- 
inte, N 


|Lark, he would 


jafter realizing 


and a smashed chest. He was confined 
to bed in the hospital for twenty-five | 
days, was discharged on February 13, | 
but is still being treated by the doctor 
for intermittent hemorrhages. When 





Amalgamated Sends 
$10,000 to Miners 
On Strike in Britain 





“The British miners are one 
of the most ill-paid bodies of 
workers in the world,” Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers Presi- 
dent Sidney Hillman commented 
when the™ union announced ite 
$10,000 donation to the British 
| Miners’ Federation for its strike. 

Demands from striking fur 
workers of New York and Pas- 
saic wool textile strikers prevent 
a larger contribution at present to 
the British miners. A total of 
$40,000 has been given to these 
two local fights involving nearly 
30,000 workers. 

“We have felt it was our sacred 
duty as well as our privilege to 
do what we could to back the 
miners in the brave fight that they 
are waging for themselves and 
their families.” 








FASCISTI FAIL 
. TO CHOKE 
LABOR 


Socialist Forces Cele- 
brate May Day De- 
spite Ruthless Mus- 
sclini Despotism . 


ELATED accounts of the celebra- 
B tion of May Day found in the 
European Socialist press show 

that, as was noted in The New Leader 
of May 8, even the most reactionary 
Governments were not quite able to 
prevent the Socialists and trade union- 








their comrades of more enlightened 
lands in observing labor's international 
holiday. 











DEPRESSION HAMPERS 
GROWTH OF ESTHONIA 


comyrintltelibicgien 

The industrial situation in the Re- 
public ef Esthonia, as summarized by 
the Amsterdam Bureau of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions, 
is so bad as to seriously handicap the 
work of labor organization. Some of 
the bigger industries, which last year 
only managed to keep their heads above 
water with the help of State subsidies, 
are now on the verge of collapse, so 
that unemployment, already very large, 
is much increased. Wages are only 35 
to 50 per cent. of the pre-war rates, 
and are insufficient to cover the barest 
necessities of life. 

As the Esthonian workers’ organiza- 
tions are very weak, any effective ac- 
tion for the increase of wages is quite | 
out of the question. However, last 
summer the existing works councils 
decided to raise the question of wage 
increases, so they drew up a scale of 
wage rates, n an appeal to the 
Minister of Labor and began discus- 
sions with the employers and repre- 
sentatives of the Ministry of Labor. 
The employers, however, declined to 
consider any proposals whatsoever; 
they know they can depend upon the 
ever-increasing unemployment to keep 
them supplied with labor. 

It is no easy task to organize the 
workers at such a time, but in some 





iuc 


been achieved. For instance, the cloth- 
ing workers’ and metal workers’ trade 
unions in Reval have resumed their 
activities. Moreover, in order to give 
the movemert a rallying center, a co- 
operative society has been formed for 
the purpose of building a Labor Club. 
The trade union groups, which up to 
the present have had to depend upon 
the hospitality of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party and cultural societies for 
accommodation for their meetings, will 
now be able to have premises of their 
own. 











Lark reported to Pullman Superinten- 
dent Rittenhouse, at Grand Central] 
Terminal, he received many fat pes 
ises. He was told that because of peed 
injuries he would get money. 
when the Pullman officials found pe 
that lawyers were trying to| 





several 
mediately fired him, and threatened, | 
according to his own statement, that | 
if the case went to Supreme Court he 


|} would be in danger if he remained in | 


New York. | 
Lark has repeatedly appealed to the 
superintendent for transportation back | 
to his home, but they have refused to 

send him back until he signs a state- 

the office of the Puitena| 
Company. After he had lived,on the 
charity of the older porters for sev- | 
eral days, Lark appeared at the head- 
quarters of the Brotherhood of Sleep- 


where he told his story. | 


Plans are being made by the Brother- | 
hood officials to take care of him and 
to see that legal steps be made against | 
the Pullman Company. 

Another porter who hails from 
Little Rock, Arkansas, was told that| 
if he would make a statement against 

paid for it, and| 
May 3d, Superin- 


.. %. Cy 


be 
quite recently, on 
tendent Rittenhouse, told Lark that if| 
|he would change the statement that | 
he was thrown off the train he would | 
re-instate him in the service. | 

All these charges have been sworn 
to and signed by Lark himself, who 
that the plan to break 
the Union was a failure, decided to)! 
expose the Pullman Company and be- 
come a supporter of the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters. 








Workmen’s Furniture Fire 
Insurance Society 


to all the 
assessment 


Notice is hereby given 
members that the 
amounts to 10 cents for each hun- 
dred dollars of insurance. 
ments will be received at 
lowing places; 


Assess- 


the fol- 


CORONA 


Ploetz'’s Echo Cafe at Northern 
Boulevard and 102d Street 


June 5th to 7th inclusive 


In E. 


BRONX, N. Y. 
At 4215 Third Avenue, Northwest corner 
of 3rd Avenue and Tremont Avenue, 
Bronx, N. Y¥ 


From June 8th to 14th Inclusive 


The office hours for all places outside 
of Manhattan are from 10 A. M. to 
6€ P. M.: Saturdays to 1 P. M. 


THE BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 
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Workers’ UNIT’Y House 








The Workers’ Summer 
Resort in the Blue Ridge 
Hills of Pennsylvania 


Owned and Managed by 
the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union 





BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS 
CONCERTS DAILY 
DANCING 


1926 Season Opens June 18th. REGISTER NOW! 


3 WEST 16TH STREET, NEW YORK 








UNEXCELLED FOOD | 
ALL SPORTS 


| 


| 
would do more 


| director of tl 


THOMAS TO DEBATE 
“FREEDOM OF THE AIR” 
OVER WRNY ON MONDAY | 


_— 

Norman Thomas, Socialist leader, 
and Hugo CGernsbach will hold'a de- 
| bate over WRNY, New York City, next | 
Monday nisht at 9 o’clock. The sub- 


“Freedom of the Air.” 
radio stations have re- 
Thomas permission to 


ject will be 
While other 
fused to permit 


air his liberal views, WRNY made a 
departure last week when it permitted | 
Lim to broadcast a talk, although not | 
until some changes suggested by the} 
Station had been made. 

One reason given by radio stations 
for their refusal to permit Thomas or 
other radicais to talk over the radio 
has been difficult to answer. That is 


statement that radio 
for talks on serious subjects, 


the 
not care 


but will tune in only on jazz music, | 
wise-cracks, and such. The broad- 
casting tutions contend, therefore, 
that they are merely serving the pub- 
lic what it wants. 

This contention on the part of the 
radio station managers cannot be met 
very effectively by trying to argue 


that their position is wrong. A better 


| Way to tackle the problem at this point | 
who do} 


is to show the radio stations 
broadcast talks on serious topics, such 
and Gernsbach, that 


Let them 


as that of Thomas 
their action is commendable. 
know that you are 
discussion as well as in jazz 
In the case of WRNY, it 
good than most people 
if several score readers of The 


ible 
vaudeville. 


suspect 
New Leader were to sit down and write 
Mr. Isaacson, manager of 
WRNY, at Hotel Roosevelt, N. Y. 
appreciation and 
that in 


participate, 


Charles D. 
the 
C., their interest in 


such discussions as which 


Thomas will 


DAVID MIKOL BECOMES 


RAND SCHOOL MANAGER 


ching plans for the extension 
Rand School activities 
the trade unionists of New York 
* are being pushed with the 
Mikol as man: 
Social Science 

of the most ac- 
city in the field 
of workers’ education, having been a 
> International Fur Work- 


Far-rea 
of the 
City 
and vicinity) 
election of David 
the Rand School of 


Mikol has been one 


iger of 


tive unionists in the 


ers’ Union educational department | 
since 1922. 

Comrade Mikol, a member of the So- 
cialist Party, has begun to lay plans 
to _ the school's work among labor 
unionists next fall Announcement of | 
his program will be made in an early 
issue of The New Leader, 


LABOR ORGANIZATIONS | 


places tangible results have already | 


audiences do} 


interested in a sens- | 
and | 


among | 








Right in Mussoliniland, where the 
dictator imagined that by calling April 
21 (the anniversary of the founding of 
| Rome), a labor holiday he could wipe 
out the idea of international solidarity, 
there were numerous signs that the 
oe proletariat had not forgotten 

meaning cf May Day. 

ze Rome red flags were in evidence 
jat several points in the morning and 
| the police were busy tearing them 

Indoor meetings were held in 
addressed by leaders of 
Party. The 








down. 
the evening 
the Maximalist Socialist 





more venturesome workers of Piacenza | 


j assembled at two meetings and listened | 
| to Socialist speakers. In Milan large | 
| numbers of workers, especially in the} 

building trades, remained at home, and | 
although the shops and factories were 
in operation, the big industrial coven | 
wore the aprearance of a semi-holiday. 
Squads of Fascisti raided the offices of 
the Maximalist Socialist daily, 
and of Unita, the Communist daily, and 
ponteiet all the papers they could 
| find, with the tacit approval of the 
| Police. In Genoa a truckload of copies 
|}of Il Lavoro, the Socialist daily, was 
destroyed, but police guarded the 
| paper’ s main office. Avanti's first page 
was devoted to May Day and the need 
of a working class peace, so the Pre- 
fect of Milan ordered it confiscated, 
after the black shirts had already 
burned nearly all the papers. 


Avanti, 


" 





“If there is one country more than 
any other with cause to be aware of | 
the universal appeal of labor's festival, | 
it is Italy, with 10,000,000 of its peo-| 
ple settled in foreign lands. In fu-| 
ture Italians abroad will be placed in, 
the difficult position of being regurtes! 
either as bad Italians or as traitors to 
the cause of labor in the land whose 
hospitality they enjoy. For that we 
are not responsible! The fact, how- 
ever, to whi” we want to draw par- 
ticular attenti » is that the Italian emi- 

most o. them workers, are able | 
to take part in May Day demonstra- | 
tions, while their comrades at home| 
are deprived of a right enjoyed by the | 
workers in the whole civilized world. | 

“The Italian national trade | 
| center realizes that it must not demand 
| useless sacrifices from its adherents. 
| Por that reason May first must be ob- 


| 





grants, 


union 


served in silence instead of being cele- | 
brated in the spirit fitting to a great | 
| 
| 





}international festival. Let us, how- 
}ever, take heart from the thought that 
| adthough we are crushed today we shall | 
| not remain so forever. The Fascisti 
|/know this, hence their frantic efforts 
to win over the fascism. 
They are learning that 
destroy material things than to uproot 


workers to 
it is easier to 


| class consciousness or to crush the de- 
| termination of the workers to gain i 
| their freedom.” 
The Horthy-Bethlen dictatorship it 
Hungary tried to suppress all May Day 
| 


but the parliamen- 
j tary group of the Socialists used the 
meeting of the Hun- 
on April 29 


| meetings, as usual, 
oecasion of the 
garian National 
to arrange a demonstration for May 1. 
Karl Peyer reappeared for the first 
time after having been excluded from} 
|thirty meetings on account of a sup- 
posed insult to the Premier. He quick- | 
the floor and made a speech 
duration, in which he 
|} thoroughly explored the catastrophic | 
position of the workers, which had led} 
|to the despairing drive of Hungarian | 
miners from Salgo-Tarjan on Buda- | 
pest. Comrade Szabo spoke next and 
read a declaration opposing the sup- 
pression of May Day demonstrations by | 
the government. The manifesto de- | 
| clared that by this prohibition the | 
| Hungarian Government had placed it- | 
self outside the sphere of civilized peo- 
ples, and that it had made the working 
class more conscious than ever of the 
fact that only by the overthrow of the} 
| counter-revolutionary regime and it re- 

its human and political freedom. | 
the most important de- 
workers enumer- 
the 


Assembly 


ly took 
|of three hours’ 


gain 
In addition, 
mands of the 
ated, reference 
|}unspeakable misery 


were 


and was made to 


of the masses. It 





ists of their countries from joining with | 





| 


| 
| 








The May Day leaflet distributed by |‘ 
the Italian Confederation of Labor 
read, in part, as follows: 





A WHITE TONGUE 


When your child is looking somewhat “out 
of sorts,” look at his tongue. If his tongue 
is not clear, it is a sign that his stomach is - 
not in order and needs a thorough cleansing 
at once. 





The Sweet Chocolate Laxative 


will eliminate all accumulated undigested 
waste matter from your child’s system. It 
will regulate his stomach and liver, will re- 
| store his appetite, and in a few hours he will 
again be well and happy. : 

















.10, 25 and 50c. a box, at all druggists 











More than half your teeth are under the gums. Here 
lodge bits of fond and the solid substances from tooth 
Daste and powders. Here pus and pyorrhea develop. 


Superior to Pastes andPowders! 


Because it is liquid, free of grit and solid substances 
AMEGIN, the dread enemy of PYORRHEA, 

trates the gum issues, soaks into the deep Bai 
-destroys germs, cleans up pus. 

AMEGIN, a SAFE dentrifrice, is the oral prophye 
latic medication recommended by leading dentists, 
It will keep your teeth white, four breath sweet 
and make sensitive, bleeding gums firm and 

























pool healthy. It also keeps your tooth brush sanitary. 

Size AMEGIN is pleasant to use, refreshing, exhilarate - 

25e. ing. No solid matter to get under gums. 

Famils Get the AMEGIN habit and know the Hn | of a 

5c healthy mouth and a germ free tooth brush. 3 
Cc. 


in Sanitary 
Glass 
Container. 


AMEGIN 


PRONOUNCE- IT AMMA= JIN 


PYORRHEA LIQUID 


It Heals as 

It Cleanses! Ack Your Druggist 
TANG About Amegin! 
rae ih Produet of Karlin Labotatories, New Yaris. 


MOHAIR SUITS 
Made to Order 


(COAT and PANTS) 
in All Colors, Patterns and Designs 


+20 


The suits are made to your individ- 
ual measure. 

They are equipped for quality, style 
and fit. 


























SE 


ALSO 


Summer Suits 
$2259 and $25 


Come today and you'll be convinced how you can be 
better dressed—for less money. 


MAJESTIC TAILORING CO. 


106 E. 14th St. | 


bet. 3d and 4th Avs. 

83 Delancey St. ~ E. 12th St. 
112 W. 116th St. ro bet Ay and = PL. 
bet. Lenox and jth Avs 


2391 Seve enti Av. 98 Second Av. 


th and 14 s Near Sixth St. 


bet 


138 W. 14th St. 

















was demanded that the legal eight-| 4 . 
: net. 6th and ith Avs. 
jhour day, unemployment and old age 
insurance should immediately be dealt 
iwith. The reading of the manifesto sannneiedoll 
}aroused great excitement among the 
|members of the reactionary parties in - 
the national assembly. Fl rida A Workmen’s Furniture Fire 
In Rumania the day was generally} o creage . 
Insurance Society 


observed in the industrial centers, al-| 
though speeches had been forbidden.| 


hardly a wheel turned 








In Bucharest 

jand at least 20,000 workers took part 
in a May Day meeting at which songs 
jtook the place of talks. The police 
| celebrated by confiscating the May Day 
issue of the Bucharest Socialist daily 
There were demonstrations in all the 
main towns of Spain The Socialist 
Party presented a demand to the Rivera 
Dictatorship for the restoration o of con- 


the cnthia: at t 1e War 


introduction of 


| stitutio nal rights, 
|in Morocco, and the 
| numerous social reforms. 
| In Bulgaria Socialists and Commun- 
ists are reported to have 
for May Day celebration, 


jeverything passed off peaceably. | 


joined forces 


the and 





borough Count Florida. 16 miles fr om S ew y : ka q \ cinit und 49 Branches 
Tampa, 8 miles from Plant Cit; 14 " i States 

acres in farm, 3 acres in orange grove Es 72 Membership 44,000, 
mile from gt highway ‘t f New York and vicinity 
Pri $300 per acre, one sh At 22 84th S Phone Lenox 3559, 
malance on terms 7 a.m.-6 p.m. Sat., 9 ative 
B. B. CROW, SYDNEY, FLA. ’ . sundays ane See 
o or pen only Montaae 

and lays m 6 to 8:30 
La ; 949-9 w oughby 
Ave idresses of Branch Secree 

Offices to Let ‘ries write to our main office. 
Attractive Offices to let in the recently TIGER a ‘ 

reconstructed modern building of the Home Tatent Attorney, 
Office of the Workmen's Furniture Fire In- S. HERZO 116 Nessa Street. 


For aan 


70 Acres of 


INCORPORATED 













Hills 

















surance Society. 227 EAST 81TH STREET. Even'ngs and Sundays. 1435 Glover Street, 
Apply week days between 9 a. m. and 6 p. m,. | Bronx Take Lexington Ave. Subway, Pel. 
Saturday, 9 a. m. to 12 only. {ham Bay Extension, te Zerega Ave~ Station! 
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Herbert Gaston 


TH of the indictments of the 
“Bolshevist rulers of Russia has 
been that they have attempted to 
the Orthodox religion and to 
tute for it What amounts vir- 
y to a worship of the Soviet sys- 
go nt and thé héroes of 
ution, a8 evidenced most nota- 
e enshrining of Lenin. 
feeble indictment, because, as 
Hayes shows in his book 
‘on Nationalism,” by Carl- 
te "i Hayes; The MacMillan 
“Company, New, York; $38), it is old 
1 te merely evidence of the 
tact t the révolution in Russia has 
“bedome natidnalist, and nationalism 
y everywhere has been elevated 
in emotional creéd that cannot be 
‘ a from a religion. The long 
¢ of worshippers who file about the 
¢ i body of the first prophet of 
: have théir counterparts in 
eountfy standing with bowed 
‘and fréverént mien in worship 
<7 the various national shrines— 
' the tombs of national heroes, and those 
_mioré sacred shrines, the mémo- 
to the “unknown soldiers.” 
or Hayés has undertakén to 
nationalism as it exists today in 
Weht of jte historical évolution. It 
, as he recognizes, a ticklish subject, 
agh not quité so ticklish as it was 
Or nine years ago. Nevertheless, 
who would expose the mainsprings 
atio; t thought and action must 
_ particularly against his own 
) | Dias and at the same time 
s courageously the distrust and op- 
of @ large number of his 
whose own manifold prejudices 
enshrined in a collective herd- 
dice.” 
Wationaliem’s Religious Character 
he eStapés without having his 
@0lemnly cursed and figuratively 
by at least half a dozen séts of 
mardians of patriotism, he will be for- 
It is a book sufficiently dis- 
spionate to provoke a highly emo- 
Honal response. 
‘The peeudo-religious nature of pres- 
ent-Gay nationalism is its most strik- 
See When the Rev. Dr. 
im N. Guthrie, of St. Marks-in- 
‘the-Bouwerie, prepared a ritual for the 
‘Public worship of the flag, which was 
‘Performed in ‘his church, he was only 
& step ahead of his fellows and a bit 
franker. If'owght to be of péculiar in- 
‘terest “6 radicals to note that the 
_ ‘precedent for this interesting ceremony 
| * @oes back to the French revolution, one 
 @f whose developments was the frank 
_ @ttempt to substitute worship at the 
_ @itars of La Patrie, described by one 
| @eputy in 1793 as “common mother and 
‘ divinity, ” for the Catholic religion. 
i modern concept Of nationalism, 
ing to Professor Hayes, actually 
“Rad its birth in this same French revo- 
- Matlon, although, as in the case of the 
jan revolution, an idealistic inter- 
ism had been the viewpoint of 
f its spiritual fathers and de- 
Among the factors which have 
powerful in propagating nation- 
™ lism have been democracy, popular 
" @lementary education and the neéws- 


SOUTH AFRICAN LABOR 
__ MEETS STIFF OPPOSITION 
__ FROM THE GOVERNMENT 


‘e (By A Correspondent) 
& HE pact-governmeént has failed to 
: satisfy the lot of the African toil- 
so ing masses. The National Secre- 
'~ ‘tary of the Industrial and Commercial 
Workers’ Union of Africa, an organiza- 
% tion, is carrying on a vigorous propa- 
a @anda among the African natives, 
' propaganda to emancipate African 
- @emocracy from the slough of political 
' fd economic slumber. 
9 The Natal Town Council has refused 
Permission to Comrade Clements Ka- 
Galie to proceed there, in spite of the 
B fact that the Gordon Province boasts 
' s> much of ‘British fair play, justice 
| @nd freedom of speech. I am afraid 
that the Labor Party should by now 
Rave issued a manifesto of protest. 
| he Minister of Justice has tabled the 
Prevention of Disorders Bill to stop the 
x how groWing agitation amongst the 
African peoples. We appeal to the 
4 Workers of the world to suppart us to 
' stop this nonsense of the South African 
" Ppact-government. 
*, 











The I. C. U. is surely the coming 
“Siambok” against both the British 
@nd Republican imperialism and capi- 

» t@lism. In the capitol of South Af- 
+ fica—Pretoria, in the Transvaal—we 
| have young Comrade Thomas Mbeki, 
> amd in Capetown we have Comrade 
John Gomas. We have also in view 
the leader of the “Ginger-Group,” Com- 
Pade T. W. Keable ’Mote, and also the 
Geputy leader, Comrade T. W. Thibedi, 
of Johannesburg. 
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Force for Good o 


“Modern Nationalism Is an Effective Agency for Arousing Human Beings to the Worst 
Brutalities of Which They Are Capable. 
“Nationalism, When It Becomes Synonymous With the Purest Patriotism, Will Prove 


an Unique Blessing to Humanity and to the World.” —CARLTON J. H. HAYES. 








r 





* 
divinity, culminated in the 
great -war. “I am personally of the 
opinion,” says Professor Hayes, “that 
modern nationalism is a far more 
effective agency than Christianity or 
Mohammeédanism for arousing and 
sustainme the war-spirit of human 
beings and for encouraging them to 
give free réin, in an idealistic orgy, 
to the worst brutalities of which at 
any given time they are capable.” 
Our New Divinity 


national 





papers. Dem0¢racy made each citizen 
feé] himself a part of the State, which 
in turn bécamé for him 4 divine super- 
personality. Bducation under the di- 
rection of the State made loyalty—al- 
legiance, patriotism, nationalism — its 
first concern. The press, having to 
tread softly among many other alle- 
giances so as not to Offend any con- 
siderable body of its readers, found na- 
tionalism a commor ground of union, 
a safe altar at which to worship, a 
divinity whose praises could not be 
sung too much. 
King George’s Uses 

Othérs have noted how nationalistic 

feeling that goes by the name of pa- 


triotism has usurped the old place of 
religion as the first of allegiances, and 
how both Catholic and Protestant re- 
ligions in the United States, for in- 
Stance, have been syncretised with it 
and have subordinated themselves to 
it, to the detriment of ancient ideas of 
universal human brotherhood; but Pro- 
fessor Hayes has gone further to depict 
the new nationalism as not merely like 
a religion, but as being. one in fact. 

It is a viewpoint that finds a lot of 
support from circumstance. One can 
easily add from his own Oobsérvatior 
to thé illustrations the author gives of 
the hunger for new objects of venera- 





tion which expressés itsélf in heéro- 


tomb-worship, flag-worship, 
constitution - worship, and, in other 
countries than ours, king - worship. 
Part of our notorious admiration for 
royalty may be due to this unsatisfied 
passion for objects of religious adora- 
tion which fastens itself on the king- 
god Who belongs to another but kin- 
dred cult. 

Once we thought it strange that 
Britain should retain an expensive line 
of monarchs whom they had stripped 
of power. It is no longer strange. The 
business of a national god is not to 
concern himsélf with the business of 


worship, 





government. It is to be venerated as 





the personification of the State, oad | 


symbol of majesty and power, 


religion. 
Our Two Presidents 


We who have no pérmanent Living 


Buddha must do our best with tem- 
porary substitutes, and 


néar-sovereign, the President. 
not regard him in two lights—as two 
different personalities? 


bow low and whose praises we sing 
in mystic terms; and, on the other 
hand, there is the petty politician who 
rémains when thé clothing of majesty 
is laid aside, against whom we may 


the 
Living Buddha of the new nationalist 


this brings 


about the dividend character of our 
Do we 


There is the 
sacred Head of thé State to whom we 


The idea of a “Holy War” by savage 
Mohammedans has dost its force. Our 
civilized wars are all holy wars. 

Our new divinity is proud, jealous 
and resentful, with a sensitive “honor” 
quick to take offense. Our creed ré- 
quirés we shall believe and our chil- 
dren shall be taught that the Nation 
does no wrong, that its heroes aré 
immaculate paragons and its Constitu- 
tion—except as to the recent accretion 
dealing with alcoholic liquor—perfect, 
That exception was due in some way 
to the treachery of the few remaining 
adherents of an alien Deity. 


rant to our heart’s content if he is of 
the opposite political faith. Let a 
Président die in office and—however 
insignificant personally he may have 
been—his obsequies become a tre- 
mendous and imposing rite, a religious 
fast observed with the most extrava- 
gant éxpressions of pious adoration 
and grief. 

There are aspects of the new 
nationalism that are mérély absurd. 
There are others that are sinister. 
Nationalism in. Europe, accompanied 
as had been for décadés by practice 





of its cordllary idéa that the whole 
people should bé prepared to fight as| ‘That sort of creed is bound, of 
one man for the “honor” of thé|course, to make us a bumptious, 


greedy, béllicosé and generally danger- 
ous néighbor to Any neighbors we may 
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By James «Oneal 


ECENTLY we considered thé 

evolution of Puritan capitalism 

and its chief contribution to 
American history, that pidus fraud, the 
Rotarian or Babbitt, who has merged 
Christian piety With a career of skin- 
ning his fellows. We may now take 
a look at his ancestors in their payee 
of Célenial New England. 

Twenty-six years ago William B. 
Weeden wrote in his “Economic and 
Social History of New England” that 
“It has beén too much the fashion to 
exalt thé Massachusetts provincial 
generations into & sweét company of 
frost-bitten angels, oppressed and a 
little warped out of their skyward ten- 
dencies by the royal officers, or by 
their own citizens elevated and cor- 
rupted by royal commissions.” This 
skyward tendency of the ruling mem- 
bers of the Puritan oligarchy by no 
means induced them to neglect the. 
carnal things of the flesh. 

It isn’t necessary to réturn to & con- 
sidération of the fortunes they made 
out of the triangular tradé in rum, 
molasses and slaves, or of the profits 
they made by their smuggling trade 
with the enemy while England was 
removing the menacé of French do- 
minion in Canada. We will not dwell 
upon that defense mechanism which 
induced them to sell the children of 
poor workers into limited terms of 
servitude so that they would be in- 
sured cheap labor. We will overlook 
many things related to Puritan rulé 
and present a few concrete examples 
of the “Godly life” they lived. 

A Puritan Wrecker 

In October, 1752, there arrived in 
Havana a Spanish ship from Honduras 
with a cargo of gold, silver, indigo, 
Sarsaparilla and balsam, valued at 
$400,000. Because of a leak the ship 
was compelled to seek an American 
port. The brigantine Susanna, bound 
for New London, under the command 
of Captain John Simpson, sent a pilot 
aboard the Spanish ship which finally 
arrived off the harbor of New London. 
Captain Simpson had reached the har- 
bor first and sent a pilot t6 wreck the 
Spanish ship on the reéfs outside the 
harbor. 4 

The job was only partly successful 
but the cargo had to be removed to 
New Londoon by another schooner. 
What happenéd was not an isolated in- 
stance. The,Spanish treasure was =.ot 
only plundered but extraordinary and 
outrageous claims were made against 
the cargo. “Captain Simpson brazenly 
demanded one-third of the value of 
the entire cargo on the grounds that 
by his exertions the Spanish ship with 
its contents had been saved.” When it 
is remembered that the Puritan cap- 
tain had himself conspired to wreck 
the ship we may appreciate his atro- 
cious conduct. 

Simpson brought his claims into the 
court of vicé-admiralty and an inter- 
preter became necessary. The agent of 
the owner of the Spanish ship “felt 
that he had fallen into a nest of near- 
pirates” and he was not far wrong, 
for the owner of Captain Simpson's 
ship endeavored to get an interpreter 
that would serve the Puritan itch for 
plunder. The proceedings in court were 
a farce. A Puritan judge awarded the 
Puritan wrecker 23,000 pieces of eight 
(a piece was valued at six shillings) 
together with costs. The Spanish 
agent refused to pay, whereupon part 
of the cargo was sold to satisfy the 
claims. 

The Spanish agent triéa@ to get what 





remained of his cargo out of New Lon- 
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How the Early Puritans Mixed 
Religion With Business 


don but thé ship was détained for two 
years. The agent then wént to New 
York and placed his interests in the 
hands of two merchants. One of these 
merchants, through trickery and the 
connivance of cértain parties in of- 
ficial life, plundered more of the cargo. 
In despair the agent proceeded to load 
what was left or another ship when he 
discovered “that a chest containing 
ovér £5,000 in gold had been opened, 
looted and stuffed with trash.” More- 
over, the merchant who had aiready 
defrauded the agent, “after demunding 
for his services two and a half percént 
of the value of the entire cargo, pro- 
ceeded to abscond with four chésts full 
of silver.” 
A Dangefous Harbor 

If this was a rare in&tancé we could 

overlook it but it was not. The Puri- 











tan oligarchy survived longer in 
Connecticut than in any other state 
and this alliance of plunderers with 
public officials madé other shippers re- 
gret that they entered a Connecticut 
harbor. The story of this phase of 
Puritan life is told by Gipson in his 
“Jared Ingersoll, a Study of American 
Loyalism.” It is published by Yale 
University, which was long a seminary 
for the training of young Puritan 
blades in the economic, social> religious 
and political dogmas of the Puritan 
ruling class. 

In considering the regime of our 
Puritan Babbitts in the revolutionary 
period, the opinion of James Truslow 
Adams in his “Revolutionary New 
England” is important, as he occupies 
the first rank aS an authority. “Much 
of the colonial wealth was being ac- 





itt 


cumulatéd by doubtful methods,” he 
says, “the use of official position, the 
privateering that was akin to piracy, 
smuggling and bribery, the engrossing 
of public lands, price fixing and war 
profiteering. We of this day need no 
historical examples to téach us the 
effects of the opportunities of war upon 
the economic conscience of rich and 
poor alike.” 

While the masses were in the revo- 
lutionary armies fighting against Eng- 
land, “an inter-colonial group of 
financiers of the timé formed them- 
selves into an interesting price fixing 
combination that was a forerunner of 
the ‘big business’ of today.” Sper- 
maceti candles were a nécessity in 
every houseéhold, and the price of this 
necessity was fixed throughout New 
England and later as far as Philadel- 








R. BERGER: I have also intro- 
duced a bill for the immediate 
return of all alien property. 

This is the first time in 400 years, 
ladies and gentlemen, that a govern- 
ment took hold of private property. 
There were somé examples in the 
Thirty Years’ War in Europe, one of 
the most ravaging wars that ever took 
place. 

I also introduced a bill providing for 
the immediate return of all property 
held by the Alien Property Custodian 
and for the payment of damages re- 
sulting from the seizure. 

Never since the Thirty Years’ War 
in the seventeenth century was looting 
done with such brazenness as it was 
done in the seizure of private prop- 
erty by our Government in the recent 
war. And this in the face of the of- 
ficial declaration of November 14, 
1917, that “there was no thought of e 
confiscation of property thus held in 
trust.” 

The gentleman from New York [Mf. 
Mills] also has a bill to return the 
property, and I am perfectly willing to 
have his bill substituted for mine. We 
differ on most things, but he tries to 
be fair, and he also knows more about 
finances than I do. 

The objection of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Garner] that the restitution 
of alien property is “a horrible steal” 
and “legalized theft” must be put 
down as Democratic rhetoric. 

It was often said that the trans- 
action of Uncle Sam in the alien prop- 
erty case vas either that of a pirate or 
of an embezzler. Especially’ so in view 
of the Franklin treaty with Prussia in 
1786, providing against confiscation of 
private property in case of war. 
Franklin procured the following clinch- 
ing statement to the treaty: 

And it is declared that neither the 
pretense of war, nor any other pre- 
tense whatever, shall be considered as 
annulling or suspending this and the 
next preceding article. On the con- 
trary, the state of war is precisely 
that for which these articles are pro- 
vided and during which they are to 
be sacredly observed. 

Alexander Hamilton inserted the 
same provision against confiscation of 











private property in our treaty with 
England in 1794. That was the Jay 


| treaty. 
The alién property steal very 
naturally resulted in other steals. What 


has already been disclosed about the 
manner in which this property was 


| handled should be. sufficient to send 








several of the Alien Property Cus- 
togians to prison. They have dis- 
graced our country. The property 


should .be returned and damages paid 
for the eeizure, detention, and con- 
version. 
Mr. Garner of Texas: 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. Berger: Not now; 
later to the gentleman. 
Mr. Garner of Texas; 


Mr. Speaker, 
I will yield 


But you ought 


; not to misquote me and make a state- 


ment that I never made. 
Mr. Berger: I yield. 


Mr. Garner of Texas: I say to pay 
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By Congressman Victor L. Berger 
(A Speech in Congress) 





American citizens for German debts is 
a steal. That is $190,000,000. I did not 
say anything about the return of alien 
property being a steal. I referred to 
the German debt. 

Mr. Berger: It would be a steal, one 
of the biggest steals the world has 
ever seén, if the Government of the 
United States would not return that 
private property to its rightful owners, 
as the Government of the United 
States promised to do. 

Just before the Government took 
this property over, on February 8, 
1917, the Secretary of State, with the 
sanction of Woodrow Wilson, then 
President of the United States, issued 
the following statement: 

The Government of the United 
States will scrupulously respect all 
private rights of its own citizens and 
of the subjects of foreign states. 

That was the time when the Ger- 
mans and the Austrians were going to 
remove all their money from the banks 
and sell all their interests in Ameri- 
can business concerns. 

And this declaration of President 
Wilson may be considered even apart 
from all treaties of the past and the 
opinions of Thomas Jefferson, Alexan- 
der Hamilton and John Marshall on 
that Yery same subject, and may be 
considered as a pledge of the Gov- 





ernment of the United States to take 
care of that alien property. | 

The contention of the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Garner) that the 
Standard Oil Co. would profit by the | 
return of the alien property, because | 
it has a claim for injuries inflicted on 
it by the Germans during the war, is 
simply a play on the prejudices of the 
ignorant, who get the cold shivers | 
whenever the Standard Oil Co. is men. | 
tioned. To my mind, the Standard Oil 
Co. is not worse than any other na | 


oil company in New Jersey, Oklahoma 
or Texas. The sum which the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. will get on its claim is 
$800,000, while the total sum of the 
alien property is $327,000,000. The 
awards of the Mixed Claims Commis- 
sion total $190,000,000. The accrued | 
interest on that amount may amount | 
to $60,000,000. 

If the claim of the Standard Oil Co. | 
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ested in five of these companies. Let 
us suppose he is interested. He has 
stock in more than 100 companies. 
Would any award or any judgment 
that any of these cqmpanies receives 
in.a court became invalid because Mr. 
Mellon owns stock in that company? 
If that is the case, then the capitalist 
system would come to an end very 
quickly, even in Texas. 

Mr. Stevenson: If the Court of 
Claims awarded a judgment against 
Germany, have we the right to enforce 
that judgment against the men who 
do not owe it? 

»Mr. Berger: I am glad the gentle- 
man asked that question. 

Mr. Stevenson: I would be very 
glad to hear your answer to that. 

Mr. Berger: The alien property in 
the hands of the custodian does not 
belong to Germany—it belongs to pri- 
vate persons who are Germans. This 
is the first time in the history of civ- 
ilized nations that a government pro- 
poses to take property and money 
from private persons—not from the 
German State, remember, but from 
private persons who trusted the pledge 
of our Government to take care of that 
property—to pay war claims of its 
own nationals against Germany. This 
World War furnished the first example 
of that kind in the history of civilized 
nations, and it is absolutely against all 
precedent. 

Mr. Blanton: Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. Berger: No. 
from Texas seldom 
tions. (Laughter.) I repeat, Mr. 
Speaker, that this money belongs to 
private citizens. The President of the 
United States and 
State solemnly promised they would 
keep that property as a trust, not for 
the purpose of paying any damages 
which Germany as a country would be 
héld liable, but to return it after the 
war to the rightful owners. 


The gentleman | 


asks wise ques: | 


the Secretary of | 


° have—particularly if all our néighbors 
have a similar creed. 


But to say all this in dispraise of 





nationalism is not to say that it is 
* necessarily a curse. It can be, and 
phia. A few men of Jewish éxtraction |Should be, the author thinks, the 
were inciuded in the combination, |80Und basis for a broader allegiance 
but the business was essentially a | t© all humanity. Emotional love of 
Puritan venture. country—the ideal patriotism—need 

not be self-deceived, arrogant, boast- 


Adams writes that the company’s 
plan “included fixed prices at which 
the dealers in the raw material should 
be allowed to séll théir product to 
the ‘trust,’ and at which the finished 
candles could be marketed; the rates 
of commission to be paid in the trade; 
the allotment of the entire supply of 
raw material in America among the 
signers of the agreement; measures for 
preventing any other housés from be- 
coming competitors and for forcing the 
raw material dealers to sell at the 
prices fixed by the combination.” 

A Monopoly on Pine Trees 

Before the revolutionary war thé 
pine belt that extended from Nova 
Scotia down to and even west of the 
Connecticut river became a source of 
Puritan riches. It was a vast reservoir 
for masts and other naval and ship- 
ping supplies. Considering the im- 
portance of commerce in the colonial 
period, control of the forests was very 
important. New Hampshire and Maine 
were the chief logging centers at this 
period, and in this region the Went- 
worth family, by its monopoly of public 
offices and the logging enterprise, be- 
came the richest and most powerful in 
New England. Economic mastery and 
political rule went hand in hand. 

Benning Wentworth became. the 
Rockefeller of this period. In 1760, 
“his home at Little Harbor was a 
palatial mansion of fifty-two rooms, 
containing a préténtious council cham- 


ful and quarrelsome toward the people 
of other lands. It can be based, not 
upon an aborted form of idol-worship, 
but on a natural affection for home- 
places and a genuine love for humanity 
that begins at home and exténds out- 
ward towards generous sympathy and 
consideration for all mankind, It can 
be honest and humble. It can wish 
for its own Nation that it should live 
and act uprightly,, that instead of 
making lying claims about past per- 
fection it should be willing to atone for 
and seek to remedy its mistakes and 
aspire continually to something better, 

“Nationalism,” the author concludes, 
“when it becomes synonymous with 
the purest patriotism, will prove an 
unique blessing to humanity and to 
the world.” 


SOCIALISTS WILL HOLD 
MEMORIAL MEETING 
FOR DR. WILSON SUNDAY 


A memorial meeting to the honor of 
Albert Louis Wilson, pastor of the 
Ridgefield Park People’s Congrega- 
tional Church, will be held Sunday, 
June 6, at 3 p. m., at the church, 135 
Euclid Avenue, Ridgefield Park, New 
Jersey. Many Socialist speakers who 
have from time to time spoken in his 
church or at his forum, will pay trib- 








ber, with its armory and guards in 

time of danger.” Surrounded by many | ute to Comrade Wilson's labors and 
near rélatives, who filled the most/ideals. Among them will be Fred 
important political offices, including | Krafft, Charles W. Ervin, Clarence V. 


Howell and others. Special music has 
been arranged. 

New York comrades 
Ridgefield Park by way of the Erie 
Railroad train leaving Jersey City at 
2:30 p. m., daylight saving time, or by 
bus from Weehawken, 


judges who rendered decisions in cases 
involving the material intérests of the 
family, an oligarchy of wealth and 
power had risen in New England. 

In Connecticut, the virgin forests 
remained untapped, and in that colony 
some “frost-bitten angels” of the Puri- 
tan cast observed an opportunity, they 
thought, of obtaining these forests for 
themselves. But this implied compeéti- 
tion with the Wentworth oligarchy, 
which was on good terms with the . 


British officials in London. Moréover, 
(pe ufactusing and Dispensing Opticians 


as the New Hampshire and Maine 
forests became depleted, the Went- | 

DR. I. I. GOLDIN 
Optometrist 


may go to 





Opticians 








worth crowd began to obtain control 
of forests near the northern border of 
Massachusetts, and it was evident that 
this crowd would eventually reach the 
Connecticut reserves. | 
The Connecticut group sent Jared | 
Ingersoll to London in the hope of | 
making suitable arrangements for ex- 
ploiting the timber resources of that 
colony. The plan inctuded the estab- 
lishment of an admiralty judge in the 
colony and the appointment of judicial 
officers who would serve the Connecti- 
cut group. Gipson, whom we have al- 
ready quoted, says that if every phase 
of this plan had been carried through 
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successfully, “there would have arisen 

in Connecticut a group of interests, ° iff 
erence 

undesr the control of Ingersoll, A Radical Di 


will be made in the clarity and 
strength of your eyesight by 


erful as those identified with Benning 


Wentworth in New Hampshire.” 
Ingersoll failed, as the Wentworth | the marvellous new “Puncktal 
Glasses.” Let us prove it to 


| clique was too strong in London, but 
you by actual demonstration. 


as pow- | 
| 
| 





this economic and political struggle | 

between two sections of the ruling! All Pepartments under the verson- 

Puritan class shows how far these ms ane gheh ies aan Myre 

pious “children of God” had wandered 131 ae eames teeter Bs pa 

in their quest for filthy lucre. Here, | 212 East Broadway, Near Clinton St. 
: Y | 100 Lenox Ave., Bet. 115th & 116th Ste. 
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D!BARNETT L BECKER 


lin the New England of heroic tradi- | 
tion, the ancéstors of our modern Bab- | 
bitts were shaped. The “transient | 
things of this world” might be dis- 
counted in sermons before the workers 






























who had been trained to accept the | OPTOMETRIST OPTICIAN 
piety of their “betters,” but the paunch | = 

of the “gentleman” was filled with | 

these “transient things” while he 


thanked God for protecting him from ren MAX WOLFF 


OPTOMETRIST and OPTICIAN 





Tamiment Week-End Is Huge Success 
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| the temptations of this carnal world. 
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ECORATION DAY Week-End at 
Camp Tamiment was one of the 


for any reason ought not to be paid, | mest successful in thé history 
it is the duty of the gentleman from | of the camp. 
Texas to make this clear to the; Filled to capacity by a record-break- 
Mixed Claims Commission; which has | ing attendance, promising a most suc- 
awarded the claim, or even to this | cessful season, the hundreds of guests 
House. eae filled the camp were unanimous 
If the Mixed Claims Commission has | in their approval of the improvements 
awarded what those citizens claim, | effected in camp. Especially enthu- 
they are entitled to it. I do not care Siastic were the praises of Tamiment’s 
whether it is John D. Rockefeller or|cuisine under the direction of Samuel 
E. H. Gary—and neither is a particu- | Shindler. 
lar friend of mine—who gets the | Along with the changes of the dining 
| award. As long as his claim is just,| room, improvements have heen made 
he is entitled to payment. | throughout the camp and its various 
It was claimed that Mr. Mellon, the facilities for recreation and _ sport, 


| Secretaty of the Treasury, was inter- | making the stay at camp more énjoy-' an unupugl week-end in the country. 
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able as wejl as more comfortable than | Surgeon Dentist 


Telephone: TRAFALGAR 3050 




















ever before. Those who are contem-| 247 West 72d St 
plating a stay at Tamiment during | MODERATE a 
this summer are advised to make their Over 15 Yeara of Practice 
. ' 
reservations in advance so as to sure | ca 
accommodation. | 
Of special interest to Socialists and| DR E LONDON 
| aati will be the League for In- » ° 
dustrial Democracy Conference from SURG 
June 24 to June 27. This gathering GEON DENTIST 
will consist of men and women prom- 961 Eastern Parkway 
| inent in the Socialist and Labor Move- Near Troy Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y, 
} ment who will discuss at their various 
j conferences “Newer Defences of Cap- a a ee ea ge Ste co 
italism in America.” This, combined Dr L. SADOFF, 
with the facilities for play and rest “ 
which the camp affords, will «provide OSNTest 
8, ; 1, Union Square. Cor. 14th St, 
Boom 603, wa Mitte. wo. 
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Evil Cooks 











And Good Carbuncles 
AVE you ever had a carbuncle on your 
H neck? If not, why not? I got one now 
and you’re no better than I am. 
What’s more, a carbuncle is a whole educa- 
tional institution all by itself. This is proven 


by the fact that I never knew I had a nec 


until that pet settled on it. Now I know a 
about my neck. I got the knack from the car- 
buncle on the neck. It’s a constant reminder 
that my neck is more than a pivot to turn my 
top-knot on or my wind-pipe casing. 

{ know now that there are all sorts of 
things in my neck, such as veins, arteries, 
nerves (heavy on the nerves), glands, jump- 
ing jacks and goodness knows what else. 

My carbuncle also taught me that it is 
safer to squeeze a grass widow than a pimple. 
Carbuncle also put me next to the relation be- 
tween cooking and physical condition. At 
‘any rate, the doctor man, who is itching to 
try his new carving set on my carbuncle, told, 
me it came from a union of pimple squeezing 
and poor eating. 

~ *” * 

It all comes about from near batching in 
“Sunny Dixie.” By near batching I mean 
that we had employed an Ethiopian lady cook 
with a sinful hankering for frying pans, 
swine’s bosom and hog lard. 

No matter what food we would bring to 
the shack, she would run to her beloved fry- 
ing pan and fry away at ‘it until it reached a 
state of greasy petrification. 

She would take freshly laid eggs and set 
them afloat in two inches of sizzling grease 
and fry away until they grew a rhinoceros 
hide on both sides for protection. Then she 
would pile them on a platter to cool and pour 
hot hog juice on them to meke them slip down 
or something. 

* *x *x 

One day, just to get away from that frying 
pan, I converted an old billy goat into lamb 
stew with my-own hands. I was so hungry 
for something soupy and vegetably that | put 
everything green I could lay my hands on 
in that stew, including tobacco sprouts, this- 
tles, poison vine and lily bulbs. 

At that, the mess turned out to be perfectly 
delicious. Leastways, it tasted delicious to 
my starvee palate. The broth especially was 
fine, and [ kept on tasting it with a soup ladle 
until I must have tasted a gallon. Then I went 
out to doctor an old ex-mine mule who had 
contracted stomach trouble by swallowing an 
overdose of green grass, and right there | 
made the mistake of my life. 


When I returned the stéw was gone. The 
place it went to was the frying pan. Cooky 


had poured the juice in the sink to make the 
rest fry faster, better and harder. It did all 
of these. When it came out of its greasy 
grave it looked like a baked junk yard and 
tasted worse. Even two quarts of grease 
poured over it failed to improve its temper. 
(Fried stew! Can you beat it?) 

Well, I beat ‘it, but not until that pimple on 
my neck had voiced its protest, and then when 
I squeezed it to make it shut up it fretted 
itself into that carbuncle. 

Somebody ought to pass a law against fry- 
ing pans who retuge to associate with respect- 
able cooking utensils. The solitary frying pan 
is the greatest menace to the American people 
I can think of. It has broken up more homes, 
filléd more graves, sucked the milk of human 
kindness out of more hearts than a union of 
private detectives, undertakers and yacuum 
pumps. 

It’s the frying pan that causes race suicide, 
divorces, permanent crime waves, wars, pim- 
ples, Coolidgeism and carbuncles, which pan- 
handles itself into the vitals of the nation, 
turns its humor to tumors and frys freedom to 
a frazzle. - 

* * * « 

Cooking is the art of arts. It should be 
subsidized by the government. There ought 
to be a Federal Department of Cooking, with 
a branch office in every American kitchen. 
There ought to be a Minister of Fine Eats, as- 
sisted by a diplomatic corps scouring the world 
for noble dishes. 

All American girls and boys ought to be 
taught cooking before they are taught reading 
and writing. lor what availeth a man to pen 
a good hand when his stomach out of 
whack? How can one digest the Literary Di- 
gest when sypttering from indigestion brought 
about by super-indulgence in frying pans? 

Yes, and there ought to be a Federal De- 
partment of Stew Sleuths to stick their noses 
into stew pots to see that the contents are 
properly concocted instead of the stew sleuths 
we have now, and who only make nuisances 
out of themsel¥es by pestering the harmless 
stews who stagger through our bone-dry high- 
ways and by-ways. 

*« * * * 

But nothing doing! We spend billions on 
‘battleships, barracks, colleges and dormitories, 
and then fill thém with frying pans. We erect 
monuments to soldiers, sailors and unknown 
heroes, but who ever heard of a monument to 
the unknown cook whose art collected saliva 
in the mouths of the whole neighborhood? 
Where are the pensions and paeans to the rare 
souls who served civilization by brewing good 
coffee, broiling honest-to-goodness steaks and 
and sauces? _ 


is 


G'wan! There are none. 
~ * * * 

We look up to the doctor who cuts the caked 
grease spots from our anatomy. We honor 
the preacher who promises relief from frying 
down below by holding out mansions above 
the sky that may be full of frying pans for all 
we know, for I have often noticed that piety 
and frying pans usually go together. But we 
look down on the cook, the one person in the 
world who enters the very depths of our he- 








OLDING these views, Bernstein 

laid the greatest value “on the 

next tasks in social democracy, 
on the struggle for the political rights 
of the working man, on the political 
activity of the working men in town 
and county for the interests of their 
class, as well as on the work of the 
industrial organization of the work- 
ers.” 

In that sense, Bernstein maintained, 
the movement meant everything, the 
final aim of socialism, nothing. He 
could not express indifference con- 
cerning the final carrying out of so- 
cialist principles, but only indiffer- 
ence—or better, carelessnéss—“as to 
the form of the final arrangements of 
things. I have at no time had an ex- 
cessive interest in the future, beyond 
general principles; I have not been 
able to read to the end of any picture 
of the future. My thoughts and ef- 
forts are concerned with the duties of 
the present and the nearest future, 
and I only Lusy myself with the per- 
spectives beyond as far as they give 
me a line of conduct for suitable ac- 
tion now. The conquest of 
political power necessitates the posses- 
sion of political rights; and thé most 
important problem of tactics which 
German social democracy has at the 
present time to solve appears to me 
to be to devise the best ways for the 
extension of the political and economic 
rights of the German working class.” 

“Unable to believe in finalities at 
all,” he continues, “I cannot believe in 
a final aim of socialism. But I strongly 
believe in the socialist movement, in 
the march forward of the working 
classes, who step by step must work 
out their emancipation by changing 
society from the domain of a com- 
mercial landholding oligarchy to a 
real democracy which in all its de- 
partments is guided by the interests of 
those who work and create.” 


Bernstein’s Critique of the Economic 
Interpretation of History 
Bernstein thén proceeds to take up 


cepts of Marxian socialism. First of 
all, he deals with the materialist con-~ 
ceptions of history, or, as it has been 
More generally referred to of late, the 
economic interpretation of history. This 
interpretation he does not deny. He 
wherely objects to the narrowness of 
the theory as originally set forth by 
Marx and Engels, and calls attention 
to the statements contdined in their 
later writings that other factors be- 
sides the economic factor must be 
taken into account in explaining past 
history and in forecasting future de- 
velopments. 


“He who today employs the materi- 
alist conception of history,” the author 
contends, “is bound to erhploy it in its 
most developed form—that is, he is 
bound, in addition to the development 
and influence of the productive forces 
and conditions of production to make 
full allowance for the ideas of law and 
morals, the histeric and religious tra- 
ditions of every epoch, the influence 
of geographical and other circum- 
stances of nature—to which also the 
nature of man and his spiritual dispo- 
sition belong. This must be kept quite 
particularly in view when it is a ques- 
tion no longer of simple research into 
earlier epochs of history, but of fore- 
telling coming developments, if the 
materialist conception of history is to 
be of use as a guide to the future. The 
purely economic causes create, first of 
all, only a disposition for the creation 
of certain ideas, but how these then 
arise and spréad and what form they 
take depend on the co-operation of a 
whole series of influénces.” 

Moreover, With the progress of soci- 
éty, non-economic factors, Bernstein 
argues, tend te bécome increasingly 
important in determining future 
changes. ‘Modern society is much 
richer than earlier societies in ideo- 
logics which are not determined by 
economics and by nature working as 
an economic force. Sciencés, arts, a 
whole series of social relations are 
today much less dépéndent on eco- 
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point of economic development at- 
tained today leavés the ideological, 
and especially thé’ ethical, factors 
greater space for independent activity 
than was formerly the case. “The 
fundamental idea of the theory does 
not theréby lose in uniformity, but the 
theory itself gains in scientific char- 
acter.” 


It must be admitted, maintains 
Bernstein, that it is not an easy task 
tc prophesy the future when one ac- 
knowledges the influence of other 
than économic faftors, since it is diffi- 
cult to give pro weight to all of the 
factors that affect the situation. Nev- 
ertheless, on® who oversimplifies the 
Situation and concentrates only on the 
economic factor, is bound to prove a 
false prophet. Bernstein also objects 
to the use of the phrase “materialist 
conception,” on the ground that the 
theory is not based upon philosophic 
materialism. 


It is thus seen that Bernstéin’s 
criticism of the Marxian theory known 
as the economic interpretation of his- 
tory is not so much a criticism of the 
more mature position taken by Marx 
and Engels, as a criticism of the orig- 
inal statement of their position, which 
the Socialist leaders confess to have 
been at times too extreme. This criti- 
cism cannot, therefore, in any real 
sense, be regarded as revision of this 
foundation stone of Marxian socialism. 
Revisionism and the Class Struggle 

The next of the Marxian doctrines 
to go under the scrutiny. of the Re- 
visionist leader was the Marxian 
theory of value and the theory of sur- 
plus value. These, Bernstein declares, 
are general and abstract concepts re- 
moved from the prevailing reality. His 


image, like the philosophical atom en- 
dowed with a soul—a key which, em- 
ployed by the master hand of Marx, 
has led to the exposure and présenta- 
tion of the mechanism of capitalist 
economy as this had not béen hitherto 
treated, not so forcibly, logically and 
cleatly. But this'key refuses service 
over and above a certain point, and 
therefore it has become disastrous to 
nearly every discipl. of Marx.” 

Furthermore, - Bernstéin maintains, 
the theory is misleading, “in that it 
appears again and again as the meas- 
ure of the actual exploitation of the 
worker by the capitalist. . . The 
theory of value gives a norm for the 
justice or injustice of the partition of 
the product of labor just as little as 
does the atomic theory for the beauty 
or ugliness of a piece of sculpture. We 
meet, indeed, today the best placed 
workers, members of the ‘aristocracy 
of labor,’ just in those tradés with a 
very high rate of surplus value, the 
most infamously ground-down workers 
in others with a very low rate. 

“A scientific basis for socialism or 
communism cannot be supported on 
the fact only that the wage worker 
does not receive the full value of the 
product of his work. ‘Marx,’ says 
Engels, in the preface to the Poverty 
of Philosuphy, ‘has never based his 
communistic demands on this, but on 
the necessary collapse of the capitalist 
mode of production which is daily 
more nearly brought to pass under our 
eyes.” 

Bernstein also maintains, however, 
that whether the Marxist theory of 
value is correct or not is quite imma- 
terial to the proof of the existence of 
surplus value. Surplus value is an 





contention is that “the theory of sur- 
plus value can only be grasped as a| 
concrete fact by thinking of the whole! 
economy of society. Marx did not suc- | 
ceed in finishing the chaptér on the 
classes that is so important for his! 
theory. In it would have been shown 





nomics than formerly, or, in order to 
give no room for misconception, the | 





in greater detail the fundamental con- 


most clearly that labor value is noth- 
ing more than a key, an abstract | 


empirical fact, demonstrable by ex- 
perience, and needs no deductive proof. 
Experience shows ‘that a part of the 
community énjoys an income, though 
living in idleness, out of all proportion 
to the ratio of its number to that of 
the total number of workers. This 
fact needs no proof. 
(To Be Continued Next Week) 
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Chapter X 
The Wedding Journey 


l 





HEY were married quietly. <A 
few guests, Maggie Tollefer, a 
Doctor Willard Joyce, and some 


friends of Senator Gaylard, with Bob 
Minturn, and Ralph Ramsey, and their 
wives, made up the party. Dan asked 
his mother and father to come, but 
they refused. 

“You go along, Danny,” his mother 
had said. “It’s nice of you to want 
me, but I have nothing to wear, and 
éven if I did, I wouldn't go. I'd be in 
hot water all the time.” Then with 
tears in her eyés, she added, “I'd shame 
you, that’s what I'd do.” 

“No, no, mother, you couldn't. Don’t 
say that,” Dan responded. But se- 
cretly hé was glad that he did not 
have to reconcilé the opposing houses. 
Old Tom Minturn was a great com- 
fort to Dan. Hé sought his son out 
in Dan's office down town, and talked 
éarnestly about his boy’s approach- 
ing, marriage. 

“You did right,” he stated, “to marry 
a lady. Thére is nothing like money 
to help a man succeed.” 

The old man was enveloped in a 
haze of reminiscence. Falteringly 
then, he told Dan about Sadie Trux- 
ton his first wife. “She was a lady, | 
Dan.” His mind made wide detours, | 
and brought back strange nuggets of | 
phWNosophy, and half-inarticulate mém- | 
He rehearsed bluntly the epi- | 
sode in the little Canadian mining 
town, how Sadie was delivered of a 
boy, how she and the babe had died, | 





ories. 


and that silent burial under the stars, 


subduéd, monotonous 
As he talked Dan | 


save in the 
quaver of his voice. 


saw him, for the first time, as he must 





seized his father’s hand and wrung it. 
“Why didn’t you tell me this before?” 
“I don't know, boy. It sorta died in ! 
me, I guess, until your marrying and 
all made me think on it again... .” 
But when Tom had goné, Dan/| 
found that his father’s story had had | 
another effect upon him. It filled him 
with peculiar resentment. It seemed 
as if Tom was being untrué to his 
second wife, was crowding her out of 
his heart, by thé idealized memory of 
the other woman 











And the thought gave him no peace. lt 





ings three times a day and fills them either | 


(Continued on page ) 
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By M. H. 


ranged to have his mother on the curb | 
as Agatha drove up in hér Stutz one 
afternoon.... 

Dan wished to his dying day that 
Agatha had kissed his mother. 

Both women weére= embarassed. 
Agatha stepped out of the car, and 
smiling, placed her hands on the older 
woman's shoulders. 


’ 





could 
| scientific approach. 
Old Tom showed no sign of emotion |®° together. 
jwho has not learned the elementary | 
|principles of this matter {fs unfit | 
jany useful mission and must be a} 

| 

| 


| failure. 
have been as a young man, before life | fa 


| halt truths or open lying is employed. 
|The scientific mind is a civilized mind 
and the person with this mind. will act 
as a human being in his relations with 
other human 
closed mind. It 
dence and change and 
final dogmas. 


|}mind and the Bolshevik knout may be} 
gathered from the excerpt below which 
is part of an outline on “Applied Psy- 
|chology and Logic’ written by Alex- 


oe ave See mother What she | ander Fichandler for the Workers’ | 
is,” be thought hotly, “apd now they | tniversity of the I. L. G. W. U. in 1921. 
on Gprien fegen bor. |It appeared in the isgue of “Justice,” 


“So this is Dan’s mother,” she said 
kindly. 
“Yes, Dan's old ugly mother, Miss. 
There followed a moment of embar- 
rassment filled by Dan’s bustling at- 
tempt to get them into the car. Then 
they were off. 
“She couldn't 


talk, Dan,” Agatha 
told him afterwards. “She was 
frightened death, I think, not so 
much at me, as at the car. She was 
afraid I was going to dash into the 
curb.” 

Dan was waiting vor them, when they 
returned. He kissed his mother ten- 
derly as he lifted her from the ma- 
chine. 

“I love you, mamma, just as I used 
to,” he whispered. 
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Like all brides, Agatha had her cry 


to 
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after the ceremony—a few 
angry protestation. 

“It was a joke-wedding,” she de- 
clared, while she and her. husband 
were throwing some last articles into 
a traveling bag. “Dan, remember this, 
will you? You have married a woman 
for whom everything turns into a joke 
~everything. Even my wedding was 
as frivolous as a circus. Did you hear 
Maggie Tollefer snicker? I'll never 
forgive her. It it hadn't been for that 
nice Dr. Joycé who always is so dig- 
nified, I believe it would have been a 
farce. Why didn’t you try the ring on 
before the ceremony, goosie? I thought 
it never would fit. But the flowérs 
were nice, and old Pastor McKnight a 
dear, don't you think so? Dear old 
uncle Matt, did you see what he gave 
us?” 

Uncle Matt had given them a very 
handsome chéck indeed. 

After a good déal of discussion, they 
had décided to take what Agatha told 
her friends was a “modest wedding 
journey.” She had found Dan taking 
an unreasonable attitude toward her 
proposal to go to Italy. Dan waa ob- 
sessed with thé idea that he must 


tears of 


hurriédly open an independent law of- 
fice, and what was more, that he, the 
bridegroom, muSst defray the expense 
of the wedding journey. 


“Uncle will give us that as'a wed- 
ding gift,” she had explained. 

“Do you 
respect?” 


want mé to lose my self- 
he had answered. 


The upshot of three weeks’ discus- 
sion was that Dan had decided to ac- 
cept money from Agatha as a loan. 
can easily pay it back when 
Uncle Matt can 


“You 
you open your office. 
turn ‘you lots of business. 

They were to go to Duluth, take a boat 
éast to Detroit, thence by steamer to 
Chicago, In the first skirmish between 
husband and wife, both had made con. 
cessions, but Dan felt Agatha had 
won. She and his own desire to have 
a “régular wedding trip” had come 
off victorious. 

“Dan will take lots of managing,” 
she told Maggie Tollefer at the sta- 
tion, “but it’s going to be lots of fun 
after he gets over being so sensitive 
about everything.” 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 





A Little Lesson in Logic 





the Communist atti- 
organizations 
trade unions, 


N considering 
tude towards other 
and especially the 


| The New Leader has referred to the 
I necessity of a “human approach.” 


We 
the necessity of a 
In reality the two 
The man or organization 


also add 


for | 


é : A Th 3olshevik idea is the use of a} 
and toil had mortised him into a hard he B : . ; ° 
mould knout in trying to force ideas upon 
‘s : human béings. If force is not em- 
“Poor old Dad,” Dan said as he 6 ; ¥ , 
} ployed, low cunning, secret intrigue, 


beings. His is not @& 
is receptive to evie 
is opposed to 


The contrast between the scientific | 





he Weekly organ, of August 12 of that 


It came back to plague him with a lyear. This outline places thinking, 
strange, withering application to him- | agnquct and action on a level with 
self... . logic and science. Those who have had | 

It became a problem of the lovers |/any knowledge of or experience with 


before their marriage to have Dan’s |ty» Bolshevik attitude will understand 
parents meet Agatha. This was not|that the Communist by his actions | 
so difficult in the case of old Tom, for | places himself outside the range of the | 
it could be accomplished by bringing | scientific approach to human beings | 
Agatha and Dan’s father together | ana problems. | 
downtown. But in case of Mother} fhe outline follows: | 
Minturn it was another question. It is possible for human beings } 
Finally Agatha suggested that she; to use scientific methods in their | 
take her for a ride. Tils seemed the| thinking and acting, so as to have 

most tactful means of introduction. better relations between individuals 





Dan knew that neither woman would | 
be comfortable in having Agatha go | 
into thé Minturn house. So Dan ar-! 


and groups. The following can | 
help greatly: 


4. Suspend judgment. (a) Find | 


out the other side before judging 
somebody elsé’s conduct or ideas. 
If you hear only one side of the 
case, you may judge wrongly. 

(b) There is a French saying, 
“To know all is to pardon all.” 
If we could know the reasons and 
motives for people’ actions, we 
would frequently excuse them, no 
matter how bad they appear. 

(c) A leader may be accused of 
“treason” to the working class, but 
investigation may show that he 
knew certain facts which compelled 
him to act as he did, for the best 
interests of the rank and file. 

2. (a) Form opinions or de- 
cisions only after finding out all 
you can about the matter. 

(b) Get as many facts as pos- 
sible. 

(c) Opinions based on what you 
feel or what you like are generally 
worth very little. 

(d) Opinions based on what you 








know to be true, lead to justice 
and progress. 

(e) For example, the opinion 
that social and economic changes 
can be made quickly, is worthless 
unless you can show several in- 
stances in history when this was 
actually done. 


3. (a) Nothing is certain in the 
future, | 
(b) All that can be said is, that 


it is probable or improbable that 
something will happen tomorrow. 

(c) The degree of probability 
depends on the number of times a 
similar thing happened before. The 
sun will probably rise tomorrow 
because it rose millions of times in 
the past. 

(d) For example, suppression of 
liberal or progressive movements 
will probably fail, because it al- 
ways failed in the past. 

4. Action and judgment. 

(a) Judgment without 





action 


Action with- 
Don 


produces a Hamlet. 
out judgment produces a 
Quixote. 

(b) A proper combination of 
judgment and action makes for 
progress. 

(c) Suspense of judgment, ex- | 
amining all available facts, and not 
being certain, will not paralyze | 
action. On the contrary, they will | 
lead to intelligent action. 

(d) Blind action is dangerous. | 
It makes people follow false lead- 
ers as well as those who are faith- 
ful to the interests of the rank | 
and file. 

(e) These who act without judg- 
ing, can be led away from what is 
right, by persons who lead because 


they have merely personal mag- 
netism or oratorical ability. 
5. (a) General statements are 


worthless unless based on many 
instances. 

(b) If you know of one or two 
officials who are inefficient, you 
have no right to say that all union 
officials are inefficient. 

(c) All that you can say correct- 
ly is that these particular persens 
are inefficient. | 

(d) The géneral statement | 
would be correct if it could be 
proved that a large preportion of 
union officials are inefficient. | 

6. (a) Respect the feelings of | 
other people. 

(b) You cannot argue about 
feelings. You like this or dislike 
that, you love one person or hate 
another, simply because you do so. | 

(c) You do not like to have your 
feelings hurt. Nobody else does. 

(d) When you hurt. other 
people’s feelings, you antagonize 
them. And then, no matter how } 
good your ideas may be they will | 
not be accepted. 

(e) For example, if you hurt a 
pérson’s religious or patriotic feel - 
ings by making fun of his faith, | 
he will eppese yor social, political 
or economic views. i 








The Breakdown of 
a Plutonic Utopt 








N Utopia of Plutes has died a’born 
A and for our part we regret the sudder 
demise of the Floranda Club Deve 
ment which, according to Florida dispatelt 
is now in voluntary bankruptcy proceeds 


with liabilities more than six million dollaps@ 
For this was to be a” 


greater than its assets. 


off the coast of Florida. 3 
There the promoters were to build a city, 
admission to which was entirely prédicated” 
upon one’s social standing. An inn, an all. 
ministration building, canals, golf clubs, yae 
clubs, drinking clubs and pavilions were @ 
in the scheme of the founders. The proje 
was to center around the Arrow Collar figu 
of young Jimmy Cromwell, a high-steppir * 
Philadelphia son-of-the-rich. Indeed, at tf. 
ceremonies attendant upon the laying of tF 
cornerstone for the inn, the first of the ne 4 


city’s buildings, Jimmy’s mama said, “It wise ; 


be a great city. And it will be Jimmy’s citys 
He is making it and it will be his.” 
And besides all our domestic swells, boy: 


and girls, who else do you think had a fingem ~ 


in this pie? Why none other than some ¢ * 
our old pals of the British nobility, the Coum 


ess of Lauderdale and Lord. Thirlstone,. ar ie 


they do say that the former King of Greece! 
was preparing to build in Floranda, The pry - 
moters had some perfectly ducky offices, thr: @ 
hundred odd salesmen and a slick seal whi, 
showed the American Eagle on one side ane 
the British Lion on the other, and everything 
was set for the establishment of- our new 
Social Empire when something went blooey. 
It seems that a lot of support that the schen 
was to get from our better classes was no. more 
than “moral” and everyone of my readessywhe : 
has ever attended a union meeting knows hor = 
far vou can get with the butcher andtthe bake 
on “moral support.” . The suckers who ‘wer 
to buy the stock but who could not of cours 
crash the city gates were singularly shy ant 
now poor Jimmy ain’t got no city, the promo 
tion ate up all the assets. 

As we said at the start, we regret thi 
tragedy exceedingly. We think it would bk 
perfectly grand to herd up our more promi. 
nent parasites. far, far away. in .Florids,.the 
farther the better. There they could sit around 
and sing their songs of hate to the tune of the 
thundering surf and have their pictures taken 
for our tabloids and at least be out of the way. 
If they can't do this thing for themselves we’, 
suggest that the Government set aside some 
stray island that we have swiped recently from 
some “inferior races” and put them all on it. 
At first we thought of the Virgin Islands, but 
from what we have read of society doings 
we realize that this would hardly be appropri- 
ate. There is always Haiti and Santo Domingo 
where they could have what they love to call 
“niggers” wait on them and the whole Marine 
Corps to supply their liquor. Year after 
golden year they could lie on the sands thére 
fraternizing with the Countess of Lauderdale 
and Lord Thirlstone and the former kings of 
Greece and we wouldn't have to see their fool’; 
ish faces and their.automobiles and their kepy! 


women every time we went above Forty« | 


second street. 
~ * « 

Several rank and file coal-miners from the 
Illinois Mine Workers’ Union have stayed at 
our house lately and we always get a big kic 
out of these boys. They have been ttindiaal 
the adult educational classes conducted by 
Tom Tippett, himself a union miner, out in 
Illinois, and they come to New York with a 
very good idea of what modern American life 
is all about. Some of them are up in Brook- 
wood Labor College which holds its com- 
mencement exercises this week. When they 
go back into the labor movement. they -will 
bring to it minds that are open to the truth 
about economics, social movements and poli- 
tics, and spirits that cannot be crushed by 
those pessimists who say that the labor move- 
ment in this country is a dead horse. We take 
off our columnar hats to the men and women 
who have labored and sacrificed to make 
Brookwood what it is—one of the most in- 
Spiring spots in the entire American. labor 
movement. , 

x ‘« + 

We are sorry to say that Isabel, our black 
cat, is developing militaristic characteristics. 
She celebrated Memorial Day, fitly enough, by 
licking the spots out of one or two common 
or garden cats who were prowling round the 
backyard and then, to our utter horror, she 
turned on. her daughter, Funny Face, as gentle 
a soul as ever padded on four feet, and side- y 
swiped her a couple of times. We suppose that 
it is merely the spirit of the times that is en- 
tering into the ordinarily peaceful makeup 


of Isabel. <All about her there are alarum 
and excursions, outbursts of the National So- 
curity League, strutting of the Boy Scouts, 


counter-marchings of profes- 
sional patriots. Small wonder that under such- 
pressure even the morale of a God-fearing 
black cat breaks down and she reverts to the 


primitive 
pri ae t 


marchings and 


ome! 5 


McAlister Coleman 





“British Strikers Betrayed.”"—Zinoviev, in 
the New York Times. “British Strike Forces 
Government Retreat."—The Daily Worker, | 
Which just goes to prove once more thatyou 4} 
can't believe what you read in the capitalist 
papers. 
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factory, workshop, 










May. 
the movement. 





have it. 









with. bulldog tenacity. 
ings still go on. 
The _ Willimantic 
Its’ thread has: not been, up to 
; its quantity of production 
has been seriously diminished. As the 
strikers face their sixteenth month of 
bene’ they are confident’ of ‘ultimate 
Photius is a conflict of which 


it has failed to leap into 
newspapers — with melodra- 
¢ incidents every other day, 







now. enters its sixteenth—not 
‘It is not a strike 
- dual Sitten: and 
m pe condemned of being “Reds” 
Ent ‘whatsoever. 
-WUnited Textile Workers of 4 
affiliated with the American 











WAGES, SLIDE! 


announced .a short 






® America Thread Company while ago that the Mitten .transit in- 


. nonly in name. were going to 
p of wages 
of the English Sewing Cot- 
apany, Ltd., of Great Britain. 
mills at four other places in | 
ed States besides Williman- | 
he establishment 
is being fought at. 
ee be, the largest mill in the 


index of the cost of 
living, a furious controversy raged in 


the liberal press as to the advisability 





The discussion was 





of such a device. 
No reference was 
made to any experience along the lines 
comes the British 
Labour Year Book for 1926 and com- 
piles a list of those trades in the Brit- 
ish Isles which have actually adopted 
a scale of wages fluctuating according 
to changes in the cost of living index 





. it paid dividends 
Even last year, 
adverse ecanomic conditions, 
still pay 6 per cent. 


z workers are affected distributed amon 
hemes been accumulated in the os ; 4 


almost one hundred trades. 


ri " : s ; etal, 
‘Justification 1G REN Sali lowing’ groups are represented: meta 


‘that’ the wage-cut of 10° per 
lat the. company. announced in 
», 1925, as it joined the pack 
; _ textile manufacturers, 
' Even in 1924 a 10 per 
fividend had been 
tiens. were held, 


woodworking and furnishing, 
building and allied, 5: 
public administration and 







all future. discus- 
sions of the subject to investigate this 
British background. 


A WARNING TO 
LABOR BANKS 


The dangers that lurk in labor bank- 


It would be well 






orking men, who were mem- 





ck, making a total of 


_ strikers bcasing held 





i > hasi y t re- 
of racial antagonism ing are emphasized by the recent r 





port of the committee of five that in- 





the charges of disloyalty 
made against Ossip Wolinsky, manager 
of the International Pocketbook Work- 
ers’ Union until February of this year. 
The chairman of the committee was 
Norman Thomas and the secretary, 


e French. Cansdian, 
the force, had to paar their 


ond and third aginge ons pre- 
ted among them. 
ces have vanished. 


Workers of America has been 
while organized 
to the support of the ‘strikers 
seer heart. and hand. 
avitake of A. F. of L. affilia- 
the American Thread 
ny dispossessed 
the company hc«uses, :¢ 


revealed that. Wolinsky, 
association with the luggage firm of 
Morris White» had aroused. suspicions 
and whose employ he entered upon 
his resignation. from the union, 
first brought into intimate contact with 
Morris White as a director of the In- 
ternational Union Bank and a 





m there was the riddle of organ- employed a large number of the mem- 
bers of the union and owed ten thou- 
sand dollars to the bank. 
beth organizations, 
Morris’ White to purchase the bank- 
The result would have | 
to keep the workers in employ- 
ment while. making the. best possible 
settlement with the bank. 
ditions did not 
pended more and more upon Wolinsky 


Pf ny French-Ca nadians, 


term ined upon pacific 
lence. was to be used, 
cketing. At each gate two steliete 
vere placed in accordance with pullts 





ind in town they were : mate ig- 


line between what was discreet and not 
soon obliterated. 
have been cases 
have used their credit power 
stances similar to the above with no 
harmful effects, the Wolinsky episode 
reminds us that a limitation upon par- 






pbved of. this phase of the strike. 

date there has been no scab- 
om the ranks of the strikers 
About half of the origi- 
-mumber have found work in other 
The rest, mostly 





business affairs must be placed some- 
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awaiting the early 


ances of theirs which accumulated dur- 
| ing the existence of the Railway 
















the snap c raft employe ees of the Boston ot filiated with the A. 
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The thing was 


sonified. 


pits. 
until it had encompassed 
satisfied. 
ment and baffled hopes 
rifice and endurance were 
low. 

From your fields and hills. 

Hark! the answer swells, 


here. 
eee 


Also’ came out from 


to work and could not; 


bond of common destiny, 
there were murmurs, and 
would be pioneers and 


they 


who had 
God, and man. 


sinful men 
hands against 
there was 
the constitution and 
that in 
brought out, 


the quiet, but 


reason ‘swamped by a 


the mob to uphold their city. 
rettes 


fours. 


the organ of the Mad Mullah. 
ever has 


mosphere in London 
week. 
eee 


ton Square. 
in hand, and when 


stroke, 
nothing. 


heavens for 


“marrow” in our 


there was 


out 
course, 
amongst 
felt that the 
| unfinished. 


demonstration 


They 
however. 


see the distance. 
for disappointment, 


knew when they 

the maximum effect! 

bravely but blindly 

,mark. If the strike had 

firmly 

in disaster some weeks ahead. 
s 7 * 


It was an industrial 
an industrial purpose. Political 
moved from it as the moon, 
spired by none of those ideas which in 


It was merely our 
sympathetic strike on a 
The Government strove hard 
it political and revolutionary, 
baffled by the sanity 
| 


large 





By J. Ramsay Macdonald 


OT since the Children ®f Israel 
N left Egypt have a people left 
and rail- 

way yard ‘as ours did on the 4th of 
There was a religious fervor in 
The: people were to be 
oppressed and the people would not 
The vast carcase of material 
things was to crush the hursnan soul. 
visualized and per- 
Its paw imprints -had been 
seen in’ the notices stuck up on coal 
It was to go hither and thither 
the whole 
land—and even then it. would not be 
Years of bitter disappoint- 
had created the 
fearful vision, and the people, by sac- 
to lay it 


England has risen and the day is 


their homes 
thousands of people who wished to go 
hundreds and 
thousands of cupboards began to empty 
and there was not the service of trans- 
port to fill them, and in places of vast 
crowds. with no sense of unity and no 
like London, 
who 
prophets be- 
came in the eyes of many wicked and 
lifted up their 
Then 
the vague realities called 
the community 
ordinary times are kept in 
rigid seclusion, violated and robbed on 
like a 
temple goddess amongst the ‘heathen, 
on special occasions when the primi- 
tive emotions have to be stirred and 
pagan ‘frenzy. 
The god makers of Ephesus gathered 
Ciga- 
that scented the morning ‘air 
were smoked by bus conductors in plus 
Engines were banged together 
in obedience to this form of religious 
fervor, and people who have been in- 
different to the habitual poverty with 


which they are surrounded became 
e¢static in warding off this. ay by 
Day a conflict between the devotees 


came nearer—the British Gazette being 
Who- 
witne:sed a first class reli- 
gious row being worked up in heathen- 
dom will have breathed a familiar at- 
during the past HE General Strike is over. r 

4 vealed defects of generalship and 
But reason was harbored in Eccles- 
The forces were kept well 
the substance of 
victory was rained, by a bold and wise 
the Mad Mullah and his organ 
were left to cock-a-doodle-doo to the 
The glorious 
victory of Sydney Street remains with- 
history. of 
disappointment 
those who were out and who 
was still 
They had stood together as 
fine men should, and being in it did not 
have no cause 
How far 
we should soon go if our people only 
have already gained 
It is the going on 
that misses the 
not been 
controlled it would have ended 


the miners to fight on, under 
of hunger and alone. 


win 
abandon our 
the industrial 
sacrifice is 
which 
society must be strong enough to face 
pthe facts and to think out its problems 
of strategy 
must seek out leaders who will fear- 
lessly carry out, its will. 
defeated—unless we are weak enough 
to acquiesce in this defeat which our 
leaders inflicted upon us. 


move, made for 
and 
constitutional issues were as far re- 
It was in- 


the days of syndicalism before the war 
were associated with the general strike. 
old friend the 
scale. 
to make 
but was 


‘A Glowing Point in History’ 


Square. The only defeat was suffered 
by the Government because it failed 
completely in its objective. There 
was no surrender on either side, but 
the Government found that it had em- 
barked on a fool's errand. It has 
wasted millions of the taxpayers’ 
money; it could not manage to divert 
the Trade Union General Council 
policy,. The more the situation is 
understood the more melodramatically 
foolish will the Government appear. It 
has ended by publishing- terms that, 
though inacceptable as they stand, are 
negotiable and which had they been 
published as we asked not later than 
about the 20th of April (a good month 
after the Report) would have made a 
strike unnecessary. The term “un- 
conditional surrender” if applied at all 
‘and it ought not to be) is more ap- 
plicable to the Government's position 
than to the Trade Unions’, The Gov- 
ernment have abdicated. 
- = * 


The lessons of the strike as either a 
Trade Union or a political instrument 
ought not to be overlooked, however, 
though the moment has not yet came 
for a full examination of them. One 
thing is quite clear. If ever any8ne 
foolishly thinks of using an industrial 
strike for political purposes it can be 
done only with arms in our hands, 
otherwise it is mock heroics in tragedy. 
That being so, it can be dismissed 
from the calculations of anyone out- 
side a lunatic asylum. 


If, however, the strike is like that 
which has just ended, and is solely for 
industrial purposes, one or two con- 
clusions are obvious—at any rate to 
those who were.in London during these 
days. The first is that a general strike 
obscures the original issue and raises 
others not so easy to fight upon. It 
very soon appears to be a blow aimed 
at the whole community and must 
draw in the Government with all its 
resources of money, men, broadcasting, 


and provocation. Another is that once 
it is begun it is difficult to end. The 
original strikers or locked-out men 


have a definite object to fight, but in 
terms of practical policy it 
harder to define at what point the 
general strike has succeeded. The ac- 
tion of sympathy must be swift or the 
value of the motive deteriorates. 


becomes 





“The End Was a Surrender” 


By Henry N. Brailsford 


It re- 
preparation. The end was a sur- 
render. It finds us sore and indignant, 
has left 
the lash 


because the General Council 


Yet the rank and file has the right 
to carry its head high. Never before 
has it.given such proof of its idealism 
and devotion. Never before has it felt 


so strongly the meaning of working- 
class 
changed 
Aberdeen to 
men 
and 
the miners a living 
gle, with 
the readiness. of the workers to 
a call to 
our future history 
velopment for many 


comradeship. 

in the world, 
Penzance, 
and women 
risked their 


Something is 
because, from 
millions of 
have stood together 
livelihood to win for 
wage. This strug- 
its superb demonstration of 
obey 
will influence | 
and govern our. de- 
years to come. 


self-sacrifice, 


resolve to 
shall not | 
the efficacy of 
But  self- 
not enough; a movement 
means to change the spirit of | 


We shall not abandon our 
the Living Wage. We 
belief in 
weapon, 


and method. Above all, it 


We are not 


. . * 





of Eccleston 





We are told that our action was un- 








constitutional. 
is that we 


the general will that this crisis should 


our 
charge on industry? 





ing. The machinery of democracy. in 
; the supine 
had failed to carry out thé general will. 
| Not all the prestige of His Majesty’s 
|; Government, nor the 
|larity of Mr. 
of Parliament 
bring 
}owners to an 
democracy in 
Ministry 
publie opinion. 


and their 
stake—men to 
age, amid 
owes its wealth. 

if Parliament fails 
men, 
jand good 
I the comforts 
the smooth 
istence, to all the facilities of transport 
and trade which, 
has no right if it turns a deaf ear to | 
the miners’ 


World. 


Then there is anotker.. Each unijon 
as it comes into action raises diffi- 
culties for itself within its own trade. 
It was soon found, for instance, that 
the fighting psycholcgy of the. vari- . 
ous unions is widely different. The 





“Migration 
Conference Is Off; 
Matteotti Fund Up 











miners can contemplate a _ thirteen 
weeks’ struggle calmly. Other unions 
cannot remain out-for three weeks. 
The ease with which. blacklegs can | 
be supplied is an important element 


Labor Doings Abroad 








in this. Thus, a sympathetic strike 
is sympathetic at the moment of ac- 
tion, but an hour afterwards becomes 
an ordinary trade dispute carried on 
simultaneously in various trades. 
That very soon appeared and is now 
the cause of the trouble in getting 
men back to work. Thus, the ‘more 
unions that come out, the weaker be- 
comes the strike, though the greater 


UE to the. uncertainty 


from the general strike, 


under way, 


national, at a joint meeting held 


Amsterdam, May 11, 


is the damage it is doing.and the 
bigger becomes the demonstration. pone the opening of the World Migra- 
eS tion Congress in London from May 18 

In fact, the general strike can only 


to June 22. 
The 


be a demonstration, and for real help 


in a long and enduring struggle the of the S. L. L, at 


Bureau 


best help that unions can give each | meéting of its own held the same day, 
other is money. Strikers, like armies, | a.4eq the Socialist parties- in th 
fight on their stomachs. We shall 


various countries so to 


hear less in our generation now of al- 


liances for fighting puyposes. One who the fund 


collections for 


has been through this struggle and| to erect a monument to Giacomo Mat- 
who has been. ardent in advocating it teotti in the People’s House in Brus- 
Sé i a yas , : “oy 1 Z 
sie ps Nag ag > oe sels as not to interfere with the raising 
will hear less in future about this . ; 
heresy of ours.” of. money to-help the British strikers. 
¢ 6 'e As has been reported in The New 
But we must not be blind-to the} Leader, the German Socialist Party 


wonderful demonstration of working 
elass solidarity which we have seen. 
It has been a moving and heartening 


manifestation. It shows a single- line. - The Swedish Social-Demo- 
minded goodness and. willingness to cratic Party has decided to de- 
bear ‘sacrifices which should put vote 5,009 crowns to the 


pride and thankfulness into our hearts. 
If the nation could only understand it, 
it would be proud that it possessed 
the spirit which made the demonstra- 
tion possible, whatever it may think 
of the action itself. My own belief is 


of Finland .has sent 3,000 Fin- 
marks. The German Social Demo- 
cratic Labor Party 
vakia hae decided to institute col- 
lections to be closed June 10. The 


that it is the appreciation..of . that Hungarian Socialists have decided 
spirit which is to be of permanent to pay the minimum contribution 
value. The economics of the coal in- to the fund. The Austrian Socialist 
dustry have still to be settled, but Party will organize collections for 


the fund and will hold these espe- 
cially on the occasion of the great 


the spirit of solidarity among our 
working classes has been revealed. It 


was,that that brought the men out, internaiona!l Labor Gymnastic and 
and not an order from the General Sport Display in. Vienna, July 4 
Council. The general strike of 1926 to 11. 

will be a glowing point in the history The text of the resolution on the 


of British’ labor. British strike adopted by the I. F. 
U. reads as follows: 
“The 


International Federation of 





The charge against us 


—_ oll 7 
were, seftking to impose | solidarity with the workers 
; 


upon Parliame 7 ation, s e A ; : 
S ti 2 ae a ” wit sian Britain and places on record its grati- 
solution which conflicted with th en- |. . , ‘ 
. g . 4 + een fication at the way in which the af- 
eral will. What! was it contrary to 


a have come forward with moral and 
be settled by free negotiation and not ° Z ? ‘ elas 
a ‘ , , F financial support for their British 
by a lockout? Was the nation against | 
comrades. 


that wages are the first 


We carefully re- 


claim 





frained from putting forward our own | ers of Great Britain are fully entitled 
solution of nationalization to count@upon the international soli- | 

The charge falls on those ‘who make | darity of the working class. They 
it. The Constitution wasi not function- | have a right to-the unanimous: sup- 


port of the workers of all lands. 


hands’ of : this government 


personal popu- | to demonstrate their complete 
nor the powers 
had availed to 
resistance of the 

The forms of 
the feeble hands of the 


failed to give effect to 


Baldwin, national solidarity. 
itself 
the stubborn 

end. 


bring it to an. early 
of the British 


and 


had The. victory 


The means of life of a million men They 


| ers of all countries. 
wives and children | 


were at | victory certain by the 
and resources at their disposal. 
peril, the 
In such 


whose labor cour- 
nation | ecutive 
a situation, | js 
this great 


incessant 


firmly convinced that the 
body of 
they must resort to self-help, 
wiil aid them. To 
amenities of life, to 


routine of its 


decisions of their organizations, 


citizens 

and P 
assistance. 

“Workers .of all 


daily ex- countries! 


it | cause of 
it expects ati : ° - 
pects, the nation is also cause. Class 


necessitates that aid he 


your 


claim to live. No civiliza-'| 


; , British workers in their courageous 
tion can thrive, no constitution will | . f P ; ry 

ats J . . struggle te defend their just rights, 
stand unshaken, while industry resists | hi sectal : 

$ a ae y Fs »cisive ‘ic -y" 

the demand for a living wage. nod A. SCuEvE.. & . Speci Veen ere 

against the forces of oppression and 





| ' 

| & Maine Railroad. 
enjoying the forced 
union, to which they 
the exclusion 


They have been 
blessings of a 


bosses’ have been 





belong to 
fide 


system 


| compelled to 
of all 
Under the 
intimidation which prevails on the 
Boston & Maine, five leaders of the 
American Federation of Railway Work- 


bona workers’ unions 


of espionage and 


union formerly af- 
F. of L., have been 


The reinstatement of these 


ers, an industrial 
discharged. 
men will, 
the new law, which permits the work- 


ers to choose their own representa- 


tives in negotiations. 
A. F. of L. 
organizing 
If the 
over 

may be able 


shop craft unions are 


secretly among 
questions of jurisdiction, they 
o give a thorough test to 
bosses’ 


the possibilities of smashing 





unions under the new railway labor 
legislation. 

‘PARADES FOR 

‘LABOR DAY 

The appeal of President WHltam 
|Green of the American Federation of 


| Labor ‘to central labor bodies 
urging them 
record Labor 
Mondav in 


| to break the 


city 
“to begin arranging’for a 
Dav 


September,” is an 


observance the first 





attempt 
apathy of the 
still 
suspicions of radical tendencies 
and demonstrations in 
nothing, the 
for them tends to focus 


Americar 
avoid any 
While 


them- 


| labor movement and 
| parades 


| selyes mean preparation 
attention upon 
the object of the celebration and in- 
duces a taking of stock. Already labor 
tleaders in quarters have ex- 
desirability of 


year, 


some 
| mabe on } 

} pressed doubt as to the 
| holding this 
} mane uvers could only reveal the weak- 


parades since such 


| clety 
It bears the 
and the 
confirms our 
more 


in sociological 
therefore, be demanded under | tory. 
wealth of 


terpretation of 


Meanwhile, the 
also 
the men. | 
workers do not split their ranks | domain of sociology. We 
the professional 
again find 
to the 
the idea of changing literary standards 


and 
soil is heresy 


thusiasm, while the 
ings of that day were 
|hicles of 
labor. The building up of a 
able opinior 
ward 


The Modern Quarterly 


| NOTHER instz : 
Calverton’s series in “The eg} 
ern Quarterly” on sex and so- | w 


installment of V. 


number. 
Change 
and | 
doing 
writer 
of his- 


appears in the May-July 
title of “Social 
Sentimental Comedy,” 
belief that he is 
contemporary 
interpretation 
article is 
informing analysis and in- 


than any 


Into this 


the sentimental com- 


edy, its rise and development out of 
|} changing social and economic con- | 
ditions, thus bringing it within the | 

| 


imagine that 


literary critics will 


a challenge in this approach 


subject, for to most of them 


being rooted in economic 


to the craft. Incidentally 


tastes 





we may mention that the series will 
appear in book form next fall with 
the imprint of Boni & Liveright. | 
Another striking article is contrib- | 
}uted by Arthur W. Calhoun, whose 
“Social History of the American Fam- 
ily’ is too littl known among So- | 
‘lalists and radicals in general 
Other suggestive articles are Russ- 
ianizing Ameri_an Education” by Scott 
Nearing Nietzsche's Sociology” bys 
May - Whieh the workers have 
| snatched for themselves Nevertheless 
generation or two ugeo the official! 
holiday invoked scenes of great en- 


parades und meet- 
important e- 
propaganda for organized | 


favor- 


among workingmen to 


labor is, of course, an essential 


| ness of organized labor. From the So-| factor in making trade union affilla- 

cialist viewpoint, of course, the legal- | tion seem fitting and proper Labor | 
| ized Labor Day in September is not | Day celebrations can have this ef-|! 
| as significant as.the Labor Day on | fect. L. 8-4} 





Alain Locke: 
genics” by J. B. 
Eighteenth Century French Drama” 


crowded a | tion 


Huntington Cairns and A. Calmer. 


| Quarterly” 
publication. It is not 
any party 
abreast with the 
terlies. The 
|} the current 
Book 


York City, for 


The appeal issued by 
the S. L. I. reads: 
“To the Socialist and Labor 


reaction.” 
M. Robertson: | of all countries: 


Rt. Hon. J. “Listen Here | 


lues,” a poem, by Langston Hughes: “The British .workeys are engaged 
‘War Guilt as it Stands in 1926,” by | in a fight of historical significance. It 
Harry Elmer Barnes; “American Lit- is the obvious duty of workers in all 
erary Tradition and the Negro” by | countries to support them with all their 


Pn > é i | . 
Rationalization and Eu-| power. The leadership in 
Eggen; “Sociology o 


by|U. The S. L. 


George Plechanov. The literary sec-| Parties to further this trade union 
carries book reviews by Walter| action with .all their power and to 
| Long, V. F. Calverton, James Oneal,| place their organizations and _ their ' 


press at the service of 


Those who miss the old International | #¢tion- 
Socialist Review, that is, the Review “The Bureau of the 8S. L. I. has de- | 
before it became a repository of all cided to postpone the’ campaign for 
| sorts of cults, will find “The Modern | the Matteotti Fund arranged for June | 
10 until the first week in July, so-as 


best of that | 

committed to 
but it is scientific and 
best American quar- 
of this may order 
the Rand School 
15th street, 
fifty cents. 


equal to the 


faith, 
on behalf of the British workers. 
“For the fight of the British 
ers! 
“For International Solidarity!” 


reader 
issue of 
Store, 7 


East New 





Gréat Britain, with 


of the jon the continent, 
haustive examination. 
mously agreed that the struggle of the 
British workers was a trade union ac- 
tion; and that the Socialist parties of 
the various countries must. therefore 
associate themselves with the support- 
ing measures taken by 
Trade Union Centers of the I. F. T. U. 
and assist them to the utmost of their 
attention was to be 
given to the better organization of the 
information 
pments in Great. Britain. 


situation in England resulting 
then 
the officials of the Inter- 
national Iederation of .Jrade Unions 
and of the Socialist and Labor Inter- 


decided to post- 


power. 


arrange the 
being raised 
cussion 
workers of every country without dis- 
tinction 
the struggling workers of Great Britain 
and 
united leadership which can only be in 
the hands of the {. F. T. U. 
ference therefore passed over the Mos- 
cow telegrams and proceeded with the 
agenda before it. 


was. the first to open a drive for the 
monument fund, but the parties of the 
other countries -are. rapidly falling into 


joint meeting: 
Leon Jouhaux, C. 
part 
senbach and Brown. 
and Labor International—Otto Wels, 
Germany; 
rard, France; 
W. H. Viiegen, Holland; and Friedrich 
Adler, secretary. 


fund. The Social-Democratic Party 


in Czechoslo- 


continue 
workers, 
called off, as long as the miners are 
out, goes without saying. 


SASSENBACH VISITS 





Executivé Committee of the 
Trade | 
Unions, at its meeting on May 10 and | 
11 in Amsterdam, declares its complete | 
of Great 


union congress in 
enbach, 
International 
Unions, 
Greek 

filiated National Trade Union Centers 


ening it. 


larly 
‘decision (reported in The New 
of May 15) 
| tended by 385 delegates from the free 





“In these momentous day the work- 


| trade 
}and the 
ing the executive 
It is 
the sacred duty of the members of the 
National Centers affiliated with the In- 
ternational Federation of Trade Unions 
inter- 
Energetic support 


| national trade union center 
with the I. F. T. U. 
complete 


unions 


from the organized international work- 
ing ‘class can mitigate the suffering of 
the British workers and their families 
-gonclusion. 
workers is 


| trades 
representative of the 
trade 
visit to the 
and returned to Amsterdam after 


essential in the interests of the work- 
must make 
use of all the | 
The Ex- 
Committee of the L F. T. U. 
workers 


| ther 


everywhere will faithfully carry out the 
and 


will give effective moral and financial 


The mittee 


the workers of Great Britain | Federations of Workers 


solidarity | and Drink Trades, 


given to. the 


|} Workers in 
| ceived in 


great 


to the concerted move by 


ers’ 
the Bureau of aly 
International 


Parties | 


are anxious to 
Permanent 
mitting 
Such a 
bidding of 
this action | The Executive declared 
f| for solidarity devolves uon the I. F. T. 
[. calls upon its affiliated 


this industrial 


was subjected to ex- 


the National 


Special 


service about develop- 


A number of telegrams from Moscow 


advocating the United Front were re- 
ceived by the joint meeting. The con- 
ference was of the opinion 
time was entirely unsuitable for dis- 
The 


with the Communists. 


of political party must help 


maintain .strict discipline under 


The con- 


The following persons attended the 
For the J]. F. T. U— 
Mertens, Th. Lei- 
and Secretaries Oudegeest, Sas- 
For the Socialist 


Otto Bauer, Austria; Ev- 
Abramovitch, Russia; 


That the two Internationals will 
their support of the British 
even with the genera! strike 


GREEK LABOR UNIONS 


Following the recent Balkan trade 


Sofia, Johann Sass- 
one of the secretaries of the 
Federation of Tride 


visited Greece to study the 


trade union movement: and to 


investigate the possibilities of strengthe 


“The- occasion was: particu- 
of the recent 
Leader 
conference, at- 


opportune in view 


of a unity 


unions, the Communist unions 
independent unions, instruct- 
committee of the 
to affiliate 
and to bring about 
unity. of the Greek trade 
inside that organization. 


Sassenbach addressed a meeting in 


Saloniki where he was received by the 


Mihaelides, a 
Greek national 
center. He also paid a 
of Greek refugees 
fur- 
Greece and Yugo-e 


courcil and by 


union 
camp 


meetings in 


! ‘ 
; Slavia, 


FOOD WORKERS WATCH 


BOSSES’ MOVEMENTS 


At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
of the International Union of 
in the Food 
held in Paris, April 


17 to 19, a report on the struggle of the 


the bakery trade was re- 
which it was stated that 
importance must be attached 
the employ- 
side on the governing body of the 
Labor | Office. 

It is well known that the employers 
get a decision by the 
Arbitration p®r- 
master-bakers, 
make the for- 
quite illusory. 
its full agree- 


Ceurt of 
nigkt work for 
ruling would 
Light work 


ment with the steps which have been 
taken to arrange joint action with 
the International Federation of Trade 
Unions. 


In the report of general activities 


it was pointed out that relations with 
the Russian unions in the industry had 
improved 


considerably. 








YALE ROSH 


to concentrate at the present moment i PLUMBING & BEATING CONTRACTOR 


every effort on the action for solidarity 


35 Hallock Street, New Haven, Conn. 








work- 


At the joint meeting the situation in 
its repercussions 








WORKMEN'S SICK & DEATH BENEFIT FUND 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ORGANIZED 1884 


MAIN OFFICE: 9 SEVENTH STREET, N. Y. C. 
Number of Members December 31, 1925 
57,115 


346 BRANCH ES—98 in the State of New York 





TOTAL ASSETS—Dec, 31, 1925........ $2,530,781.96 
Benefits Paid 

Death Benefit......... ed A «eee $3,481,370.89 

oe err ee «»+++ 8,461,033.81 


WORKING MEN, PROTECT YOUR FAMILIES! 


in case of sickness, accident or death! 
Death Benefit, $250. Sick Benefit, $360 to $900 for 80 Weeks. 
For Further Information Write to the Main Office or to the Branch 
Vinancial Secretary of: Your District 


FRED'K W. F. 


ENGEL 315 East 83rd Street 


TELEPHONE LENOX 4081 


Funeral Home 


Undertaker for 
Cremation Society, Branch 1, 3 and 27 
Member of the Workmen's Sick Bene- 
fit Society. 


Ondertaker for ali Progressive Organizations 


FUNERAL. INCLUDING CREMATION, 
$45.00 OP 





Trusses 


— a 











1499 Third Ave. 
Bet. 84th & 85th Sts. 


Open Eves. 8 

















When your doc- 
tor sends yeu te 
a truss maker 
for atruss band- 
| age or stocking, 
go there and see 


| what you can buy for your money. 


ThengotoP. WOLF & Co., Inc. 


COMPARE GOODS AND PRICES 

| 70 Avenue A 
Bet. 4th and Sth Sts, 
New York City 
R: m. | Open Eves., 9 p. m, 

SUNDAYS CLOSED 

Special Ladies’ Attendant 


(lst floor) | 
New York City } 
u 
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Coal Royalties 
Editor, The New Leader: 

In your issue of May 15 (News of 
the Week) the statement is made that 
the English “owners” of coal mines 
reeéive $30,000,000 in royalties. I un- 
derstand on good authority that the 
Labor Party of England is in favor 
of compensating the coal mine “own- 
ere” when they can no longer ateal 
the royalties, and also favor compen- 
gating the land “owners” when they 
can no longer stéal billions of ground 
rent. In othér words,.keep on giving 
the coal mine “owners” and the land 
“owners” the royalties and land rent 
in the form of interest on bonds issued 
for compensation. Is that not damn- 
able? GEORGE LLOYD. 

Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 

Not necessarily. Great changes in 
society are not madé in accordance 
with ethical views. Evolution is 
neither moral nor immoral. It is un- 
moral. We personally do not believe 
that ownérs of the mines are entitled 
to compensation, but it probably would 
be cheaper in thé end to pay some 
compensation than to také a course 
that might lead to civil war. Every 
intelligent person can now sée that if 
thé Negro slaves had been purchased 
from the slave owners in this country 
it. would not only have beén cheaper in 
the end, but shedding of blood would 
have been avoided, abysmal hates 
would not have followed, the develop- 
ment of the South would not have been 
arrested, and the Negro himself would 
probably have had a better chance in 
Southern society. Compensation would 
not have been ethical, but it would 
have been less costly, certainly ex- 
pédient, and less disastrous than what 
actually happened.—Editor. 





The British Strike 
Editor The New Leader: 

In your editorial of May 29 on thé 
“British Miners” you condemn the ac- 
tion of the trade union leaders for 
hot supporting the miners in their 
attack on the British mine operators 
in particular and the British capital- 
ists in general on their standard of 
living. Which I fully and heartily 
indorse. 

Put this is not sufficiént justice for 
the workers. Year after year, when 
any of the unions are threatened with 
their existing standard of life and 
condition of work, the rest of the big 
unions talk about solidarity, united 
aetion, a fight to a finish and other 


them to continue leading the work- 
ers? No! 

The trade union movement must be 
renovatéd and cleansed and reton- 
structed on a sound besis if the works 
ing class caré to survive and protect 
their standard of living. We know by 
history and experience that certain 
leaders in the trade uflon movement 
are incompetent and renegades. They 
are a menace to the working class 
movement. They must be femoved 
from their official positions which they 
now hold. 

In their place should be responsible, 
efficient and honést men who can bé 
trusted by their workers to fight for 
better and decent conditions. Only 
by doing this will the trade union 
movement be strong and of any use, 
and then will there be oné real big 
union for all workers, where there 
Will be real solidarity. Will you please 
publish this in your next issue? 

MARK STONE. 

New York City. 

The above lettér should be réad in 
connection with “A Little Lésson in 
Logic,” which appéars in this issué 
of The New Leader. Thé létter is an 
example of the emotional approach 
to a definite problem. Because the 
general strike in England was not the 
perfect episode the writer would have 
it he interprets thé mistakes or mis- 
judgment of the trade union leaders 
on the score of a deliberate intention 
to “betray” the miners. It does nét 
occur to him that it would be a re- 
markable thing if in thé first general 
strike in British history no mistakes 
were made. For our part we think it 
créditable to the wholé British work- 
ing class and its représéntatives that 
the strike was not accompanied by 
more mistakes. 

Moreover, if it be assumed that thé 
leaders are al] “betrayers” it remains 
a fact that the leaders are elected by 
the membership, and if every leader 
were to resign or be removed thé 
membership would be likely to elect 
men on the wholé of the same views 
as those who now lead. And no mat- 


ter who replaced the present leaders 
or how honest and _ sincere’ they 
might be it doés not follow that they 


would not reach some mistaken con- 
clusions in a strike aS momentous as 
the one récently concluded, 

Mistaken judgments im leading a 
strike aré not crimes or “betrayals.” 
He who draws that’ conclusion can 
only. draw it if in his own life he 
has never made a mistake in dealing 
with some important problem, If our 
correspondent is of this type he is a 
rare bird. We believe that some mis- 
takes were made in the British strike 
but we did not assert in our editorial 





nice sounding phrases, but sooner or 
later it is found to be purely hot air, | 
and it comes to nothing. Then the 
one single union that is involved is 
allowed to battle for its life alone. 
Then we know the heartbreaking ef- 
fects and results which the union 
goes through in its resistance of the 
Boss Class, on its standard of life, 
assaults, arrests, persécution, jail, 
starvation, defeat. All this goes on | 
under the very eyes and noses of the | 
other unions, who are looking on but | 
doing nothing. 

Who to blame for this deplor- | 
able, dastardly and cowardly betrayal 


of thé miners? this the first time 
that a betrayal has happened in our 
trade movement? I say no, 
emphatically. Shall we just condemn 
their despicable methods and allow 


Is 


union 








THE ) 


Workmen’s Circle 


The Largest Radical Working- 
men’s Fraternal Order in 
Existence 


that any of the British leaders were 
prompted by any malicious desire to 
“betray” the miners. If our corre- 
spondént will read “A Little Lésson 
in Logic’ it will repay him well. 
—Editor. 





The anat fact that poverty and 
all its concomitants show them- 
selves in communities just as they 
develop into the conditions to- 
ward which material progress 
tends proves that the social diffi- 
culties existing wherever a cer- 














UNION DIRECTORY 











Offes: 39 EAST 34TH STREET 


THOMAS PORTER, Rec. Secretary 


BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL 34 


Regular Meetings Every Monday Evening in the Labor Temple 
THOMAS CAHILL, President 


EDWARD DUNN, Fin. Secretary 


Telephone Lenox 4559 














Office & Hea 


WILLIAM WENGBERT. Président 
VALENTINE BUMB, Vice-President 
HENRY ARMENDINGER, Rec. Sec’y 


BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL NO. 9 


Mice open daily except Mondays from $ 

Regular meetings every Tuesday Evening 
CHARLES PFLAUM, Fin. Secy. 
JOHN AIM RiSS Treasurer 
ANDREW STREIT, Bus. Agent 


aarters, Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 were. aay | Spee 4621 Stagg 














LOCAL UNION 488 


MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 Ea.¢ 166th Street 
OFFICE: 501 EAST 161ST STREET. Telephone Melrose 5674 


8 ee eT President CHA 


8. H. BA Bus. Agent 
P. EILERT, Fin. Sec’y THOMAS Babeasox, Ree. 


ated 


Hane 


gua 
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United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of America 











Mice: 
éxcépt Thursday. 
JOHN HALKETT. 


FRANK HOFFMAN, 


UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION No. 808 
Headquartérs tn the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 
Brooklyn Labor Lycéum. Telephone Stagg 5414. 
Regular mestings every avonday evening. 
NEY PEARC HENBY COOK, 

President Ree. Greretary 
JOHN THALER CHARLES FRIEDELL, 

Fin. Secretary Business Agent. 


Willoughby Avenue 


Viee-Presifent 


Office hours every day 


Treasurer 














67-69 Letington Arenne 


DOCK AND PIER CARPENTERS 


F AMERICA 


Regular meetinge every second and fourth Monday 


CHARLES JOHNSON, Jr.. a’ 
Michael Erikson. Vice-Pres. Fd. M. Olsen. Fin. See Ludwig Benson 
Christopher Galbrandsen, Charles Johnson, Sr., ay Clar 
Recording Secretary Treasurer Bosiness Agents 


LOCAL UNION 1466, UNITED eropnenmcep OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS’ 
Madison Sqaare 4992 

















Day room and office. 


JOHN A. 
THOMAS SHEARLAW, Fin, See'y. 


"UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF _ 
CARPENTERS and JOINERS 


OF AMERICA—LOCAL 2163 
160 East 65th Street, New York. Phone 
fee meetings every Friday at 8 P. M. 
ANNA, President. J. be patron Viet-Presicent. 
CHAS. BARR, Treasurer. 


WwW. J. CORDINER, Res. 
WILLIAM FIFE, Gus. Agent. 











RHINELANDER 8339 
See'y. 








Regswar soetee ® ted 
Evening at HE 


PLASTERERS’ UNION, LOCAL 60 


Office, 4 West 125th St. Phone Harlem 6432. 

Monday Evening. The Executive Board Meets Every Friday 
fae TEMPLE, 243 EAST 81TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
L Jd. .OLLERAN, President and Business Agent. 


a. o’ca? NEL = iret res, Rusinew Agents 
Frowan 8 ERID N,_Fip. Sce’y, JOHN LEAVY JOHN DOOLEY 
MICHAEL HEB, Ree, See'y. JOSEPH LeMONTE 

















Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators of America, 
District Counci! No. 9, New York City. 


AMlinted with the Americun Federation of CLabor ané 
Nationa! Building Trades Council 


MEETS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 
Office, 166 East 56th Street. 
Telephone Plaza—4100-5416. PHILIP ZAUSNER, Secretary. 


| 1 KORN 





| Murray Chisling, 
| \ 





N. ¥, JOINT COUNCIL 


CAP MAKERS 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
International Unién, 


OFFICE: 210 EAST Sth STREET 
Phone: Orchard 9860-1-2 


The Council meets every ist and 3rd 
Wedn 


esday. 
JACOB ROBERTS, See’y-Organizer. 
8. HERSHKOWITZ. M. SELLER. 
Organizers, 


OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 


Regular Meetings every 1st and 3rd 
Saturday. 
Executive Board meets every Monday. 


CUTTERS, LOCAL 2 


Meetings eevery 1st and 3rdé Thursday. 
Executive Board meets every Monday. 


All Meetings are held in the 
Headgear Workers’ Lyceum 
(Beethoven Hall) 

210 East 5th Street. : 

















United Giver Trades 


175 EAST BROADWAY 


Meet Ist and 3d Monday, & P. M. Execu- 
Pp. M. 


tive Board same day, 5.30 
+9 ABRAMSON, Chairman 
TIGEL, Vice-Chairman 


M. FRINSTONE, Secretary-Treasurer 





HEBREW 
BUTCHERS UNION 
Local 234, A. M. ©. & BW. of N, A. 
| 195 BE. Bway. Orchard 5259 
Meet every ist & 3rd Tuesday 

AL, GRABAL, Prevident , 
8. sAcoBi, 

Manager. Seer, 


BONNAZ EMBROIDERERS’ 


UNION, LOCAL 66, I. L. G. W. U. 
7 East 15th Street Tel. Stuyvesant 3657 








Executive Bontd Meets Every Tuesday 
Night in the Office of the Unien 
Z. 1. FREEDMAN, President 
TRIESTMAN, NATHAN RIESEL, 
Manager Secretary-Treasurer 


NECKWEAR CUTTERS’ 


6939, A. F. of L. 


Stuyvesant 7678 


GEO. 





Union, Local 
7 East 15th Street 
Regular Meetings Second Wednesday of 
Every Month at 162 Bast 23rd Street 
Sam Harris, N. Ulliran, 
resident. Fiec. Sec’y. 
J. Rosenzeweig, 
Fin. Sec’'y & Treas. 
Business Agent. 


ice-l'resident, 
Gus Levine, 


(HEBREW ACTORS’ UNION 








The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


. 3 West 16th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cheises 2148 


MORRIS SIGMAN. Presideat ABRAHAM BAROFF, Secretary-Treasurer 
/ 4 ae 





The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union 


Locql Ne. 10, LLG. W. te 
Office 231 East 14th Street - . Telephone ‘Letington 4198 
EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT TUE OFFICE OF THE UNION 
: DAVID DUBLNSKY, General Mevager 








Italian Cloak, Suit and Skirt Makers. 


Unien Lerad 48. L. L. G. W. U0. 
Office, 231 E. lith Street Lexington 4540 
fxecutive Board meets every oe et 7:30 P.M 


SECTION MEFTING 
Do@ntown—231 E 14th St ist & 3rd oritey até P. M. 
Bronx—F. 187th St. & & Boulevard tet & 3rd Thute. § P. M. 
Hariem—1714 Lexington ~—" Ist = gt A ER A ~ 
Bklya—105 Montrose Ave. ersey —T7 a) 
~ SALVATURE NINFO, Manager-Seoretary. 





United Neckwear Makers’ Union 


aces. 11016, A. F. ef L. 
East 15th 6t. Phone: 


EMBROIDERY WORKERS 


UNION, Local 6, LL. G. W. 


e y Creyeanes 


Joint onoote 
Exec. Board meets every ind ey 4th | day aight at ae ee relork. in "SS 
Tuesday, at the Office. 501 E. 16ist St. { Lous FELDIEIM President 
Melrose 7690 | he iit . Seey.-Treas. 
CARI. GRABHER, President. LOUIS FUCHS. Bon Agent 


WEISS, Seeretary-Manacer. 





WHITE GOODS 
WORKERS’ UNION 


Local 62 of IL. L. G. W. U. 
117 Second Avence 
TELEPHONE ORCHARD 7106-7 


A. SNYDER, . 
Maouger 


} 
1 » | 
Italian Dressmakers 
Cajon, Local 89. LL. G. W. 0. 
Affiliated with Joint Board Cinak and 
Dressmakers’ fnion. Executive Board | 
Meets Every fuesfay at the (fice. 8 West | 
fiet Street. Telephone 7748— Watkins. | 


LUIGI ANTONINI, Seeretarr. 





AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


31 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. Suite 701-7158! 
felephones: Stuyvesant 6500-1-2-3-4-5 
SYDNEY AILLMAN, Gea. President JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen. See’y-Treas.; * 


‘ 





NEW YORK JOINT BOARD) 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Telephones: Spring 7600-1-8-3-4) 
ABRAHAM MILLER, Sec’y-Treas. 


611-621 Breadway, New York, N. ¥. 


ABRAHAM BECKERMAN, Gen. Mar. 








Phone Dry Dock 3360 is | 
REUBEN GUSKIN 
Manager | 





Joint Executive Committee 
OF THE 


VEST MAKERS’ UNION, 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. 
Office: 175 East Broadway. 
Phone: Orchard 6639 
Meetings every 1st and 8rd 
Wednesday evening. 
M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. 
PETER MONAT, Manager. 


ake | 




















tain stage of progress has been 
reached do not arise from local 
circumstances, but are, in some 
way or another, engendered by 
progress itself—Henry George. 


* * . 
Jerome, Ariz.—Falling rock in 
the United Verde Mine killed 


William Scarlett, 
engineer. 


Boston mining 








85,000 MEMBERS 
$3,200,000 ASSETS 


750 Branches All Over the United 
States and Canada 


insurance from $100. to $1,000 





PARK PALACE 
3-5 West 110th Street 


Elegant Ball Rooms for Ralls, Wed- 
dings, Banquets and Meétings. 


ROSENBERG & HERTZ, Props. 
Telephone: Monument 4284 
Cathedral 5071 








Sick benefit, 15 weeks per year, $s 
oer week. Many branches pay additional 
benefit from $3 to $5 per week. Con- 


sumption benefit, $200. or nine months in 
our own Sanatorium, locateg in the most 
beautiful region of the Catskill Moun- 
tains—besides the regular weekly benefit. 


For information apply to 


THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
175 East Broadway, N. Y. City 
Telephone Orchard 6616-6617 | 
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German Painters’ Union 


LOCAL 489, BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- 








PAINTERS’ UNION No. 261 


Office: Telephone: 
62 East 106th Street Lehigh 3141 
Executive Board? Meets Every Tuesday at the (Office. 
Regular Meetings Every Friday at 210 East 104th Street. 


ISADORE SILVERMAN, 4. HENNENFIEL.D, 
Financial Secretary Recording ‘Treasurer 














Vhone Watkins 8188 
LEON 8. ROUSE 
President 
John Sullivan 
Vice-Pi eatdent 


N.Y. TYPOGRAPH- 
ICAL UNION No. 


John 8. O'Connell 

Offices and Headquarters, 24 W. 16 St.,N.Y. Bastvears Prope 
Meets Every &rda Sunday of Every Month at Theodore F. Douglas 
G6HIELD'’B HALL, 67 SMITH ST., BRUVIKLYN. Organizer 





. 











JOURNEYMEN PLUMB ERS’ UNION, LOCAL 418 


Of Queens County, New York. Telephone, Stillwell 6594, 


Office and Headquarters, 250 Jackson Avenue none. stati ity. 
Regular meetings every Wednerdoy, at * 
BENJAMIN A. DAVIS. President. 
WILSIAM PIPOTA, Finwarial se “oretary. 


WILLIAM MEHRTEAS Recording Secretary. 
CHARLES McADAMS and GEORGE FLANAGAN Business Agents. 





ERS, DECORATORS & PAPERHANGERS 





Regular Meetings Every Wednesday Ev'¢g 





at the Labor Temple, 243 East 84th et. 
AUGUST KOENECKE, President 
CHAS. KOENIG, Secretary 


AMBROSE HAAS, Fin.-See'y. 











WHEN YOU BUY 


CLOTH HATS 


Always 


Look for eS 





°RED 


U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL UNION No, 463, of NEW YOR CITY 
Office 2033 Fifth Avenue. ey Harlem 4878. 
Regular meetinxs every Wednesdays, at 8 p. m., 243 Eust 84th Street 
WATTHEW J. MORAN. President. iON WALSA, VicePresicdent. 
PEIGAN, General- sciisituhas © a gn eras HOPKINS. Secretary. 
fess 2 


GEORGE MEANY. DAVID WoL. ‘DORN, JOHN HASSETT, PAT DKEW. 











AND CAPS 














This Label 

















THE LABOR SECRETARIAT 
OF NEW YORK CITY | 


A Co-operative Organization of Lator Unions to Protect the Legal 
Rights of the Unions and Their Members in Various Matters in which They 
Should Have the Advice and Other Services of a Lawyer. 

S. JOHN BLOCK, Attorney and Counsel 

Labor organizations can obtain full information regarding ¢osi of 
membership, etc., from the office, 198 Broadway, Room 1100, New York. 

Board of Delegates meets on last Saturday of every month at 8 P. M. 
at the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby, Avenue, Brooklyn. 
CHAS. CAMP, President. ALEX ECKERT, Financial Sec’y. 


German Technicians & Draft«smen 


ALBERT HELB, Secretary. 


Union No, 2 


Carpenters’ Union 493 


Fur Dressers’ 














ITALIAN CHAMBER OF LABOR 


irpose of ppreating the principes and the ethics of tabor 
yne@ in all their industrial and — tational 








Organized in 1919 for t 
unionism and he eipt ng Boi ze labor un 
activities among the Italian-speaking workers 


For Translations, Printing and Saha Call Lexington ‘sese 
Office at 731 Base 14th St.. 


tTURO GIOVANN{TTL 


Gieneral Secre 


of New York City and vi 


=, ¥ 
LEONARDO FRISINA, Organices 
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FAT YOUR BREAD WITH 
A CLEAR CONSCIENCE — 


D When You 
5 Buy Bread 


say) 
—eS 
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Never before have the Bakery Workers been more } 

in danger of going back to slavery conditions. The em- 
ployers are now making terrific onslaughts on their hard } 
. ' 

won gains after many years of struggle. H 
. 

Now, as never before, the Bakery Workers need your 

} 


moral support. 


Li 


The best and only way that you can help is to insist 
on the above Union Label. 


EAT YOUR BREAD WITH A CLEAR CONSCIENCE 
and know that you are not doing so at the expense 


of Slavery to the BAKERY WORKERS. 


SseJase- 





See That Your Milk Man Wears 
the Emblem of 


The Miik Drivers’ Union 
Loca! 584, I. ls. of T. 


(fice 
565 Hudson St., Clits 
Local 584 meets 
on urd Thursday 
of the month at 
ASTORIA HALL 
62 East 4th St. 


kLxevutive Boars 
meets on the 2nd and 
4th Vhursdrys at the 
Foiw odes KBUIL Dina, 136 Enat 
wmduans, Boom %. 
JOE HE RMAN Pres. & Business Agent. 
MAX CLLPEBLER, Sec’y-Treas, 

















New York Clothing Cutters’ Union 


4. C. W. of A. Leeral “Big Fonr.’’ 
Office: 44 East 12th Street. Stuyvesant 6566. 


Keguiar meetings every Friday night at 210 East Fifth Street. 
Erecutive Board meets every Monday at 7 p. m in the office. 


PHILIP ORLOFSKY, Manager. MARTIN SIGEL, SGeey.-Treas. 





~ PANTS MAKERS’ TRADE BOARD 


AMAILGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA. 
ORCHARD 1357 


All Locals Meet Every Wednesday, 


‘F GREATER N. Y. 
YFFICE: 175 KAST BROADWAY. 
Zoard Meets Every Tuesday Evening at the Office. 


MORRIS BLUMENRGICH. Manager. HYMAN NOVODVOR, Sec’s-Treasaret, 





Lapel Makers & Pairers’ 


ioeat 161, a. C W. A. 
OMee: 8 Delancey St. Drydock 3609 
Ex. Board meets every Friday at 8 B, M. 
ae SSeeenes, Chairman: 
NETH F WARD. Secretary: 
ANTHONY Vv. FROISE, Bra. Agent. 


Pressers’ Union 


Local 3, A. CG, W. A. 

Executive Board Meets Every 
the oa ay Te 

| 11-27 Arion PI. 


pereney 


Low Is CAN Th, Chateman 
@. TAYL LEON BEQK, 


Sec'y Fin, See'y) 








Office and Headquarters, 


NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION 


Affiliated with The American Federation of Labor 


GENERAL OFFICE: 
11 WEST 18th STREET, N. Y 


CHARLES KLEINMAN 
Chairman 


Phone Chelsea 3084 


CHARLES GOLDMAN A. I. SHIPLACOFF 
Sev ceeaey= Treasurer Manager 


PAPER BOX MAKERS’ UNION 


OF GREATER NEW YORK 
3 St. Mark’s Place 








Phone Orchard 1206 


Executive Board Meets Every Wednesday at & P. M 
AL. GREENBERG FRED CATOLA SAM SCHNALL, FLORENCE GELLSR, 
resident Manager Treasurer 





Organizers 


Fin. Sec'y. 


GEORGE E. POWERS. THOMAS DINONNO Delegate, JOSEPH DIMINO. 





Structural Iron Workers 


TNION. Loral 861. Brooklyn 

Office: Telephone 
671 Pacific Street Cumberland 0189 
pen Daily from 7:30 A. M. to 6:30 P. M. 


MILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 24 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union 


Downtown Office: 640 Broadwar Phone Sprin 548 
Meetings Every Wednesday, at 8 P. M., Uptown Office: 39 West 37th Street Phone Wisconsin i376 
at Columbus Hall. State @h@ Court Sts. Executive I . 4 
Charlies MeDonnell E. R. Calvert. HYMAN LED E R F AR B. igo 3 Ne DBER . N THAN BPECTO R, R 
f \. SDE iOL ERG, N: AN 8 ( ) 
oPresident. Sec’ y-Repre, Chatrinen Sec" ~~ ~~ ¥ com 








Re Sec'y Manager 
ORGANIZERS: I. H. GOLDBERG, MAX GOODMAN, A. MENDELOWITZ 








N. Y. Wood Carvers 


and Modelers Association 
Reguiar Meetings Ist and 3rd Friday. 
Board of Officers Meet 2nd & 4th Friday j 
243 East 847m Stregt, New Yore Citr 


Frank Walter, il. wae <4 
Secretary | 
Wm. Dettelbaeb, 
F 





August Schrempf, 
Business Agent 


Treasurer 


secretary | 


N. Y. Joint Board, Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Headquarters: 621 BROADWAY (Room Phone Spring 7258-2258 
H. Secretary-Treasurer 
r irth Monday 

T t Monday 


=99 
523). 


ROSENBERG, 





These Meetings Are Held in the Office of the Valea 








Headauarterea 366 FIGHTH AVENUE 
Telephone Longacre 6620 
Day Room Open Dally, § a. m. to 6 p. m. 


PAINTERS’ UNION, No. 51 | 


| 
Fin, Secretary | 


JOHN W. SMITH, FRED GAA, 
President 
M. McDON ‘on DP, G. F. BREHEN, 
VieePresident Ree. Secretary 


Regular Meetinga Every Monday. 8 P.M 


=o UNION, 


Waterproof Garment Workers’ 
Union, Local 20, LL. G. W. U. Loreal 2, Internat’! Far Workers’ Union, 
OMee and Headquarte $49 Willoughby 
130 East 25th St. Madison Sanare 1034 | ave. Bi oshten. re a Pulack! 6788 
Executive Board meets every Monday Regular Meetings, Ist and §rd Mondays, 
are bh M. REISS, President. 
, 8. FINE, Vi t. 
GINGOLD, A WEINGART, E. FRIEDMAN, Ree. See’y. 
Manager. Sec’y-Treas. | EF. WENNEIS, Fin. See’y. 
HM. KALNIKOFF, Bus. Agent. 











MEETING HALL TO RENT | 


FOR LABOR UNIONS AND FRATEP- | 
NAL SOCIETIES, Seating Capacity 350. 








Patronize Union Laundries! | 
| 


Laundry Drivers’ 





INTERNATIONAL 


FUR WORKERS’ UNION 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
AfMiiated with the American Federation of Laber 
8 Jacksen Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. Tel. Banters Potent @ 
0. SCHACHTMAN, General President. 
i. WOBL. General Secretary-Treasurer. 





Union Local 810 


Headquarters, 219 Sac kmap 


rook! 
Phone Dickens 1144 
M. Brodie, Pres 
I. Burstein, Treas 
2 Philip Ritz, Secy | 
Wear This Bu sn «8. Rosenewelg, Bus Rep. | 





The AMALGAMATED SHEET METAL WORKERS 


UNION LOCAL 137 





quart ore 12 St. Mar —_ Place N r 
wate rst and Third sP.M 
ry demaer at 8 P 4 Pho ne Orchard 2758 
D. MACY M. HIMELSON 
Vice-Pree Financial Sec’y 
I “NEW MAN, PHILIP GINDER L. SISKIND 


séc'y 


Bus. Agent 





AMALGAMATED TEMPLE | 


11-27 ARION PLACE 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Meeting Rooms and Mass Meetings for 
Organizations at Moderate Retes 





BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM | 


849 Willoughby Arte., Brookiya, 
Iarge and emal! hall suitable for all 
occasions an@ meetings at reasonabie 
rentais, Stagg 3842. 





243-247 EAST 84th 8ST, 
Labor Temple *? vr Wy Tonk, 


Workmen's Educational Association. 
Free Lirary open trom 1 te i8 p.m 








Amalgamated Lithographers 


of America, New York Local No. 1 
Office: AMALITHONE BLDG. 205 WEST [4th ST. Phone: W 
Reguiar Meetings Every Second and Fourth = 
RLINGTON HALL, 19 ST, MARK’S PLAC 
ALBERT FE. CASTRO, President 
A. J. Kennedy, Frank J. Fireo 
Fin. See’y Ree. 


U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL No. 1, BROOKLYN. “oe TORK 
Office: 19 Faorth Avenue. Phone: Sterting 9733. 
Regruiar Meeting ever? Mendsy evening. at 18% Clermont Avenue, Rrockira. 
Executive Reare meets evety Friday cventan, - the Office. 
open from 9 A. M. te 6 
CuaRLes: i PETERSUN, 
Secretary Tregsurer. 


T kins 7764 
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Frank Schel, 
See’y Trees, 


Pat'k Ganten, 
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Balis for Meetings, Entertainments en | 
Balis. Telephone Lesoz 1060. 
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One of tig fr.n-j.als in the new revae, 
Mery W orld,” which will | 
‘open at the Imperial Theatre Tuesday 


‘night. 


A Remarkable and 
Thrilling Ex Exhibition 
Rahman Bey Demonstrates the 


Science of Fakirism at the 
Selwyn Theatre 





R. HEREWARD CARRINGTON, 
member of the Institute of, 
Psychic Research, short 

address introduces Rahman Bey to the 
American. public at the Selwyn The- 
atre- and jin the. main stressed the 
point to the audience that the perform- 
ance was. not to be regarded along 
lines of.the supernatural, but only as 
a demonstration of the power of mind 
over.matter in. the degree to which 
fakirs of the East are able to accom- 
plish this. The performance is di- 
vided into three parts. 

In his. exhibition of body 
the fakir puts himself into a cataleptic 
state’so that apparently 
of his body becomes that of 
man. He js then lifted and placed on 
two sharp edged supports that come 
under his neck and. ankles, and 
in this position withstands the stron 
hammer blow delivered a weighty 
block of stone placed on his body. 

What explanation of this? But in 
the catdleptic anesthesia which fol- 
lowed this exhibition, the fakir, in 
consequence of cataleptic state, 
ypon his return consciousness 
peared in such a 
that he gave possibly 
vincing exhibition 
piercing .his body 
running a‘ dagger through 
part of his neck and subjecting 
arm to the strong flame of 
The wounds did not bleed except 
the end of the demonstratien, 
show further control over 
the wound in the neck the 
dagger appirently bled with the blood 
tricking down over his chest in full 
view of the audience until Dr. 
rington informed the audience that 
would. concentrate on the flow of blood 
and’ cause’ it’ to stop, which he 
accordingly. 

Here 


in a 


rigidity 


a dead | 


on 


his 
to 
state of insensibility 
the 


ap- 


most con- 
long needles, 
the fleshy 
his 


with 


a 
at 
his body 


caused by 


he 


ex- 
that 
in- 


what explanation 
the possibility 


been 


again. 
cept, of course, 
the man’s body 
noculated with one of the strong new 
drugs used in” modern anesthesia to 
stop all bleeding and prevent 
Frankly, the fire test 
,vincing, as it 
man's arm may 
a special preparation to withstand the 
heat of the Tire. 
Thought reading 
is the next item on 
‘additional 
ence on the stuge 
upen slips of paper 
present on the stage. 
down among the audience 
vined” the written 
objects. hidden in the 
ing whatever the slips requested. 
To show that 
lepsy were not 
the fakir next hy 
and repeated the 
episode on the « 
fn that state, 
demonstrations 
tizing a struggling 
a squirming 
maining stretched 


may have 


pain. 


is not so con- 
that 


have been covered with 


is possible 


and transmis 


the with 


from the 


program, 
volunteers audi- 


who wrote requests 
held 


The 


by the 
fakir went 
und “di- 
finding 


jury 


requests by 


audience or do- 
powers of cata- 


to 


his 


confined himself, 


pnotizes a_ subject 


stone slab breaking 


hest of a man whilt 


then continuing his 


by completely hypno- 


ntam rooster and 


rabbit, inim 
full view of t 

The 
the’ fakir ; 
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perfor nay 
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John Galsworthy’s Plays 


By C. E, 


I] 


between employers 
and strike is the 
motive of the play “Strife.” 


many weeks, 


HE conflict 
T workmen on 
in 
| The strike has lasted for 
| the men are near starvation, the com- 
| pany is going bankrupt, and the ma- 
| jority of the board of directors and of 
the men are anxious to come to terms. 
| But on each side there is a diehard, Sir 
| Anthony, the chairman. of the board, 
}and the men's leader, Roberts. Roberts 
| has an ailing wife, weak from lack of 
proper food, who is. surreptitiously 
j helped by a member of Sir Anthony's 
family.. Roberts addresses the men in 
| what is perhaps the best strike speech 
in literature, and exhorts them to hold 
| out for their full terms, but the force 
of hunger is too great, and they pres- 
jently approach the company with an 
offer of compromise. Meanwhile the 
| directors have decided to turn down 
|Sir Anthony and despite his oppo- 
| sition the men’s compromise is ac- 
| cepted. 
| Sir Anthony and Roberts, the two 
leaders abandoned by their sides, are 
left facing each other in irreconcileable 
hostility tempered with mutual re- 
spect. With such scrupulous fairness 
are the different points of view ex- 
pressed in this play, so impartially are 
| the motives of the leading characters | 
| presented, that it is difficult for even 
|the partisan spectator to take sides. 


He can understand why each acted as} 


|he did, and, understanding, he can 
| sympathize; but there is no case for 
| praise or for blame. And this, Gals- | 
| worthy seems to say, is human nature 
|= I see it; men struggle and suffer, 


blundering against one another in their 


ignorance, hurting one another in their | 
| 
but | 


| strife, not because they are evil 
rather because they are good. It is 
not cruelty, nor selfishness nor malice} 
that causes Roberts and Sir Anthony 
| to inflict anxiety and- suffering on their 
| fellows and on each other; but loy-| 
alty, pride, firmness of will, and the 
determination to do what is conceived 
to be right. 

Here it is not those who are swayed 
by. overmastering loyalties, not those 


| 
} 


| 


&\ who are borne up by pride of caste 
| or devotion to a cause, who suffer most, | 


| but the weak and timid who, dragged 
| into a strife they have not sought, are 
| sacrificed to ideals they do not recog- 
| nize 
“Strife,” torn between his loyalty t- 
a cause and his love for his wife. But 
what of the wife who dies? Her suf- 
fering is not less, and it is undeserved. 
Roberts chose the martyrdom from 
| which the visionary must not shrink, 
| but had he a right to choose it for 
others? 

In “The Mob,” one of the most pow- 
though least known of Gals- 
worthy’s plays, a _ leading  politi- 
cian of pacific tendencies has_ to 
choose on the outbreak of war whether 


| erful 


to swell the chorus of shouting patri- | 
protest | 


in 
the 


his voice 


considers 


raise 
he 


ots or to 
against what 
mate crime. 
devotes his 
writing against the war, ¢ 
by a Jingo mob, 
yet the blood, 
| was on his head. But his 
sharing none of his views, upvorne by 
is bidden choose 


ulti- 


to and 


speaking 
ind is finally 
Again, 
we fee] 


energies 


done to death 
we sympathize; 
own wife, 


no vision of his ideals, 


Roberts is the tragic figure in| 


He takes the latter course, | 


M. Joad 


1 Between abandoning the husband she 
loves and becoming a social outcast. 
Misery lies either way, vet the dilemma 
is none of her choosing. 

Thes it is for the weak, the helpless 
and the oppressed that Galsworthy ap- 
peals most poignantly. He is the 
great friend of the under dog, of fhe 
man for whom life has been too 
much; with Mrs. Roberts in “Strife,” 
with the politician’s wife in “The Mob,” 
with Irene in the famous “Man of | 
Property,” with the band of ne’er-do- | 
wells and outcasts who appear in 
“Progress,” with the poor little soldier 
| in “The Juryman” (Five Tales), who 
ecm paprtched enlisted, tried to commit 

suicide because he missed his wife, he 
is eternally allied against the respect- 
‘able, social opinion which bears them 
down. He ts forever on the side of the | 
sinner against the Pharisee, and no- 
boiy i a more ruthless exposer of the 
pharisaical hypocrisy which, under the 
cloak of high-sounding words such as 
Justice, Law and Order, Public De- 
cency and National Welfare, shelters 
society’s cruelty to its misfits. 

One of the plays in the recently pub- 
lished Sixth Series, “The Show,” turns 
upon the suicide of a famous airman. 
; He and his wife, though living under 
the same roof, have long pursued dif- 
ferent courses. He has a mistress, the 
, wife a lover. 
affair due to the man’s fear of coming 
| madness; there is no hint of murder 
| and no suggestion 
in-the private life of either husband 
| or wife. But the law, with 
| teristic brutality, insists on dragging 
|} every unsavory detail into court, and 
| the press, licking its ghoulish lips over 
the luscious scandal, turns the search- 
light of publicity on the most intimate 














details of 
cerned. Lady Morecambe, the 
| man's mother, calls the editor of 
| the stunt newspaper “You 


air- 
on 
to protest. 
want to sell your paper, and 
of that my son, 
self, to be 
| hawked akout in the street.” The edi- 
eae retorts by putting the blame on 
the public; the press exists to supply 
what the public wants. If the public 
wants scandal in high places, who 
shall gainsay the need of democracy? 
He forgets. that it is the 
| mongering press which itself creates 
| the need to which it then proceeds to 
pander. 

Another 


is blackened—his affairs 


sensation- 


“The Burning 
produced 
war and 


little book, 
Spear,” which Galsworthy 
anonymously during the 
which is now published under his own 
the vulgarity of the 
newspaper ih wartime. A harmless 
elderly gentleman, with mind disor- 
dered by a diet of ill-digested news- 
papers, stumps the country in an en- 
deavor to raise fecling 
greater and more patriotic efforts. He 
gives up smoking and makes a speech 
| about it, applauding himself at the 
same time for providing an example of 
abstinence to the troops and releasing 
the men in the 
which Galsworthy 


name, satirizes 


publie 


cigarettes for 
The book, 
“a revenge of the 
the 
to re 


men 


more 
trenches. 
describes as 
not very 
and 
red 


nerves,” 


successful; satire is 
difficult 


ne 


is 
crude, it is 
the hit 
the papers 
shall all echo 
“May we never 


such 


for 
we 


felt 
but 
words: 


which dece 


the war; 


concluding 


during 
his 
again have 


braying.” 
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One of the vounger sel in the Theatre 
Guild production of the 
Gaieties” at the Garrick Theatre. 


“Prunella” to Be Presented at 
Special Mats. by Guild School 


~~———— 
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= 
| Has taken up the role of Lady 
| Bracknell in “The Importance of 
| Bei ing Earnest,” the Oscar Wilde 


| comedy at the Ritz Theatre. 








| Labor Play, ‘Conflict’ 


Presented in London | 
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Thrat'cr B'vas Opening Tuesday Night at 8:15) 
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play, “Conflict,” 


a labor theme, was recently pre- | 


received 
other- 


in London, and 


| 
| 
| NEW 
| sented 


{much attention—favoruble and 


| wise—from the press of the English 


The 


| capital. following is taken from 
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reveals that many of its most conspicuous 
members are successful not becattse of any 
special intelligence they have, but because 
they are the sons of their fathers. Sons of mil- 
lionaires succeed to the dollars of their daddies 


king inherits.a throne. The seléctive prin- 
ciple, as it works in our capitalist class, does 
not differ from that principle in royal families. 
John D., Jr., is crown prince of the oil dynasty 
because he is his father’s son, not because of 
any intelligence he may have. 

When we come to consider those who are 
regarded as “educators” we also find sonie 
serious objections to the eugenics cult. Nich- 
olas Murray Butler of Columbia University is 
considered intelligent, but we hope that society 
will never come under the complete dominion 
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of such “intelligence.” What the eugenists 
really plead for is the perpetuation of the rule 
of capital and finance and the breeding of in- 
tellectual mandarins to support that rule. 
Considering that capitalism is no mofe eternal 
than any other social order, these eugenists 
place their own intelligence in doubt by for- 
mulating their doctrine. 
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THE STRANDED RUSSELL 


iz would be interesting to probe the intel- 





lectual reaction of Charles Edward Rus- 











sell to the action of the British Govern- 
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ment in refusing to permit him to land in Eng- 
land. Russell ‘left the Socialist Party and 































































































THE MILK GHOULS 


HE more we learn of private capitalism 
T in the milk supply the less respect we 

have for capitalism in general. Accord- 
ing to recent disclosures, it has its source in 
four dairy corporations, and the trail leads 
direct to the Health Department. It includes 
an ex-convict who was obtaining 107 forty- 
quart cans of milk “unfit for human consump- 
tion” from a storehouse in Jersey City. That 
same worthy sold nearly 1,000,000 quarts of 
adulterated stuff to sick children in a hospital, 
adults in another hospital, and to aged, infirm 
and feeble patients in other institutions. 

We do not know how many inspectors have 
been suspended for their dirty part in this re- 
volting graft, but one prominent graft col- 
lector and a former secretary to a former 
Health Commissioner are under indictment. 
A survey of milk prices throughout the coun- 
try also shows that with the exception.of two 
cities the people of New York City pay the 
highest prices for milk of any city in the 
United States. Moreover, the farmers receive 
far less for their milk in the flush season than 
they do in the short season. 

This has been going on for years under the 
blessed regime of Tammany Hall. The ob- 
vious reaction of the average citizen when he 
reads of the helpless inmates of public institu- 
tions consuming adulterated milk is to de- 
nounce those who are responsible for this as 
contemptible scoundrels. This may be human, 
but it is not intelligent. Eliminate the poison- 
ers and grafters, but private capitalism in milk 
will produce another brood of scoundrels. 
Profiteering and “honest graft” are rooted in 
the system of distribution. If we haven't 
brains enough to take over the milk supply 
and take out the private profits we deserve 
what we get. 

One thing is sure: This atrocious thing has 
no sanction in Socialist votes. The responsi- 
bility belongs exclusively to those who support 
the parties of capitalism. 


THE TRADE UNIONS 
W E hope that the discussion on Socialism 





and the Trade Unions in The New 

Leader will be productive of clearer 
thought on this issue. Since the beginning 
of the organized Socialist movement in this 
country groups have appeared from time to 
time whose conduct has erected a wall be- 
tween the economic and political movements 
of the working class. All of them have had 
one thing in common—impatience with the or- 
ganized workers, followed by attempts to ram 
ideas down their throats. 

These groups have in eyery instance ap- 
peared in the organized Socialist movement, 
but at no time have they committed the move- 
ment to their views. But if they have not im- 
posed their policies on the Socialist movement 
they have always rendered the Socialist move- 
ment weaker and driven the Trade Unions far- 
ther from sympathetic co-operation with po- 
litical organizations of the working class. 

It may be true that Communist influence is 
waning in the few Trade Unions where it ob- 
tained a foothold, but that is all the more rea- 
son why we should consider the relations be- 
tween political and economic organizations of 
the working class. We must guard against 
repetition of what has happened in the past 
four years. Above all, we must guard against 
those whose sole stock in trade is “revolution- 
ary” phrases. Sound conclusions are never 
drawn by those who engage in an emotional 
carouse. We can be revolutionary without 
being fools, intelligent without being fanatics, 
scientific without being malicious, and face 
facts instead of fiction. 

The official position of the Socialist Party 
since its organization in 1901 has been sound 
and the labor history of this country has con- 
firmed it. To understand this position and to 
faithfully observe it are essential to the pres- 
ervation and development of the Socialist 
movement and the Trade Unions as well. 





INTELLIGENCE 
LARENCE DARROW slays the Ameri- 
‘. can school of eugenists in his article on 
“The Eugenics Cult” in the June number 
of the American Mercury. This school, rep- 
resented in the writings of Wiggam, Walter, 
Davenport and McDougall, would breed a race 
of intelligent Americans by selective mating 
McDougall going so far as to urge a three- 
class caste system enforced by legislation. 
Although not frankly saying so, these “scien- 
tists” take for their model of intelligence those 
who are “successful” in American life. 

The assumption is a fundamental fallacy. 
Harding was and Coolidge is very successful 
in politics, but it is screamingly funny for one 
to assert that either represents anything more 
than a mediocre type. When we consider the 
capitalist class a casual analysis of capitalism 








heartily accepted the “war for democracy.” 
He served the Allies in a number of important 
missions. He was one of the American dele- 
gation to Russia which endeavored to keep the 
Russians in the war. Certainly, Russell had 
earned the right to land in England. 

But he is denied adnmtission to England be- 
cause of some criticisms of British foreign 
policies. Evidently it is not enough for one 
to serve in the holy war to “make the world 
safe for democracy.” It is necessary for him 
to also keep his mouth shut so far as any dis- 
sent with post-war British policy is concerned. 
The war may have been a holy one, but so is 
British foreign policy, and Mr. Russell is be- 
ing told in very emphatic language that this 
iS so. 

Of course, our own guardians at Washing- 
ton were the first to give this installment of 
“democracy” by their exclusion of Count 
Karolyi and Saklatvala, and the British bu- 
reaucrats simply follow the American exam- 
ple. So the “two g-r-e-a-t democratic peo- 
ples” slam the door in the faces of those who 
may have a few views not in accord with the 
doorkeepers’. Whatever Russell favored in 
war, it certainly did not include purchase of a 
ticket for London only to be stranded in Paris. 


THE YANKEE PECKSNIFF 


ANKEE capitalism does not have the 





won when it sent its conscripts and war 
machine across the Atlantic in the World 
War. In those glorious days the Allied Pow- 
ers welcomed the intervention of the United 
States as the act of an unselfish plumed knight 
who had come to the rescue ‘of an innocent 
maiden in the clutches of a band of ruffians. 
But when Coolidge repeats this version of 
American intervention in the war, statesmen 
of Europe become cynical. It was good coin 
once. It is no more. 

Intelligent men of the ruling classes abroad 
now understand that the constant assertion of 
American politicians that the United States 
wanted no material advantage and obtained 
none is hokum. They now know that a large 
part of Europe is pawned to American usurers. 
American capitalism has. issued out of the 
World War as the boss of the world. The 
capitalists and bankers of this country ob- 
tained the fruits of the war. Our capitalism 
is bloated with its loot, while Europe is work- 
ing as a servant of our ruling classes. 

The joke is on the Allied statesmen. The 
noble Yankee knight became the robber who 
entered the fight at the last moment and 
swiped the good things that were at stake in 
the war. When the Yankee still talks about 
his “disinterested service” in the war he rubs 
salt into a gaping wound. Abroad he is re- 
garded as a sanctimonious Pecksniff, but the 
conclusion has been reached too late to be of 
any service to those who have been fooled, 


A “LEFT” TALE 


E are no longer astonished at any con- 
W duct of the “lefts” in the trade unions, 
but what has happened to the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers in their generous 
attempt to aid the striking Furriers is so typi- 
cal of “left” psychology that it is worth at- 
tention. B. Gold, the “left” manager of the 
New York Furriers, appealed for financial aid 
for the strikers. The Amalgamated appealed 
to all its locals to give this aid and voted to 
advance $25,000 as a first installment. 

Meantime the Chicago and New York Com- 
munist organs printed unfounded rumors re- 
garding Manager Beckerman of the New York 
Amalgamated Joint Board. Gold’s attention 
was called to this propaganda, and he repu- 
diated it. Shortly after this repudiation he 
received the Amalgamated advance of $25,000 
for the strikers. A few days later a mass 
meeting of the Furriers was held in Madison 
Square Garden, and Gold took this occasion 
to attack Sidney Hillman, President of the 
Amalgamated! Moreover, Gold said nothing 
to the assembled strikers of the advance of 
$25,000!! That contribution by the Amalga- . 
mated was important in that it certainly paid 
the big expense of the meeting where Gold at- 
tacked Hillman!!! 

Gold went on to say that Hillman did not 
come to the Madison Square Garden meeting 
because he “would not face the workers.” Gold 
had invited the New York unions to co-oper- 
ate in a general movement for the 40-hour 
week. Hillman agreed, but later learned from 
Gold that this “co-operation” was not a co- 
operation of all organizations, but for Gold 
and his “lefts” to plan while the other unions 
were to fall in line as he planned and help 
to pay the bills. 

We offer no comment. None is needed. But 
is it surprising that Mr. Foster, the American 
generalissimo of the “lefts,” some months ago 
complained that his organization had become 
a secret organization in practically every 
trade union in this country? 
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for the same reason that the elder son of a- 


affection of the Allied nations which it - 








The News of the Week -:- 








The National 
Woman’s Party Woman's Party 


Barred in Paris “2* this week de- 
nied admission to 


the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance meeting in Paris. Delegates 
of 41 nations voted 123 to 49 against 
admission. This action was apparently 
due to the opposition of a rival organ- 
ization, the League of Women Voters. 
The so-called “equal right” resolution 
favored by the excluded organization 
was also defeated. It opposes any 
special legislation for women in in- 
dustry, contending that women should 
be considered on a basis of equality 
with men in labor legislation and that 
such legislation should be based on 
“the nature of the work and not upon 


they 


remainder, 


torate. 


1,000 


plurality 


of the 70 electoral districts. 
munists cast 26,180 votes, which seems 
remarkable in view of the fact that organized in October, 1924, the Social- 
have been outiawed for years. 
As the Election Law provides that the support to many of their reforms, such 
party polling 40 percent of the votes 48 reducing the army and navy. and 
immediately gets one-half the seats negotiating arbitration treaties with 
in the Chamiber and then also comes Several neighboring countries. 
in for its proportionate share of the 
the some 1,250,000 ballots touching the very heart of the capital- 
counted for the Averescu. Party were 
sufficient to give the government a 
huge majority, 
sented hardly 12 percent of the elec- 
Terrorism of the opposition 
parties was the order of the day, but 
the Opposition carried Bucharest by 
and the 
swept some industrial sections. 


although 


The Com- munists supported the Socialist regime. 


ists had been able to rally Liberal 


When 
it came to a showdown on a matter 


ist system, however, such as strike- 
breaking, the basic unity of the 
bourgeois parties rose to the surface 
and the Socialists were ousted on 
practically ‘the same grounds as the 
Branting Cabinet was in 1923. If new 
elections result from this turnover big 
Socialist gains may be expected. 


they repre- 


Socialists 








the sex of the worker.” On this 
ground: the Woman’s Party has op- 
posed labor legislation specially de- 
signed to help women workers, and it 
has made a fetish of the abstract 
idea of “individual liberty.” Working 
women cannot eat this abstraction or 
wear it, and a law 
hours of labor or improving the sani- 
tary conditions that surround them in 
industry is worth more to the working 
woman than ail the abstractions the 
Woman’s Party may coin. The latter 
actually serves reaction. There have 
been cases where ruling classes have 
become so obsessed by an abstract 
principle that they have followed it to 
their own undoing.’ This was espe- 
cially true of the slave owning class. 
When they seceded from the Union 
and Southern solidarity was needed, 
they yawped State rights, acted upon 
this principle and made solidarity im- 
possible. The “individual liberty” of 
the Woman’s Party isn’t worth a 
plugged nickel. 


States” 


and bring in 





With only about 
2,300,000 votes 
cast in a country 
of some 18,000,000 
inhabitants boasting of equal suffrage 
for all persons 21 years old, the farci- 
cal election of a Senate and Chamber 
of Deputies in Rumania resulted just 
as had been foretold by observers. The 
so-called People’s Party of Premier 
Averescu, who replaced Ion Bratianu 


Election Farce 


In Rumania 
when it is 


cratic brokers 


a majority vote. 
Iowa are recorded in favor of a change to 200 for M. 
and some prominent brokers in Ohio 
are ,,committed to the change. 
Smith and McAdoo factions both ap- 
pear to favor a choice in the next and his demands for practically un- 
convention by a majority vote. 
is considered one of the 
in elections, and if that prov- 
ince can win its herd of. Democrats to According to the prognostications of 
a change in the convention rule it will Warsaw correspondents, Pilsudski will 
have a marked influence on the herds be content for the time being with 
in other States. Meantime, the Demo- 
crats count on the history of elections 
since the 1880's to be repeated in 1928 
a Democratic superin- 


Party Brohers 
Look to 1928 


dential nomination in 1840 to prevent genate and the Chamber of Deputies, 
the renomination of Van Buren there 
reducing their has been a mighty struggle of various accept the job and the next day his 
factions to repeal the rule in favor of candidate, Professor Ignatz Moscicki, 
The unterrified in g chemist, was chosen by a vote of 282 


tendent of American capitalism. 
count on the voters being tired of the 
Coolidge firm two years hence and to 
be kicked into power. 
esting fact that each capitalist party 
“out” never counts on its 
own virtues for success but upon the 
failure of the party 
is this hope that sustains the Demo- 
who have 
to be nominated or to be bought off 
in the presidential auction of 1928. 


i Dissatisfied by 

vnPek me Pilsudski Man the small majority 
ocrats establisne 9 y 

‘ Heads Poland “'t» which he 

the two - thirds was elected Presi- 


rule for a presi- gent of Poland on Monday by the 


Since the Dem- 


Marshall Joseph Pilsudski refused to 


Bninski, Governor of 
Posen, on the final ballot. The Polish 
The Socialists, evidently to show their ill- 
humor at Pilsudski’s refusal to accept 


Ohio limited power, nominated Deputy Sig- 
“strategi¢ mund Marek who got 56 votes on the 
first ballot. Then he was-.eliminated. 


holding the post of Minister of War in 
the new Cabinet to be formed by his 
Premier, Casimir Bartel. With both 
the Premier and the new President 
under his thumb, Pilsudski can’ prob- 
ably dictate the conduct of the Gov- 
ernment while waiting for the granting 
of broader powers to the Chief Ex- 
ecutive by Parliament before its dis- 
solution. If new elections result in 
material gains by the parties of the 
Left, the Marshall may take the Presi- 
dency and try to reform Poland's ad- 
ministration and finances under the 
guise of legality. Otherwise he will 
either have to assume the dictatorship 
or quit altogether. 


They 


It is an inter- 


that is “in.” It 


eandidates 





at the latter’s request on March 30, 
rose from practically zero in the old 
Parliament to 281 Deputies, out of a 
total. of 387, and 125 Senators out of 
175. The National Peasants’ Party, day, the 
position group, while ex-Premier 
Bratianu’s “Liberal” party, which had January, 
a big majority in the old Chamber, tion, The 


ber. The <Anti-Semitic Party 


vided among several racial minorities, work as scabs 


the Averescu Party. Although the So- 
cialist Party polled 35,570 votes, it got 
Law a party has to cast 2 percent of that any 
the total to be considered in the'allot- wished to 


Labor Cabinet 
Out in Sweden 


eight seats and the balance are di- yefused to order 


ment of Deputies unless it carries one they could do so, 


in 
some of whom will co-operate with where a strike was on. 
ists in the Lower House number only 
104, against 88 Conservatives, 33 Lib- 
no seats, as under the new Election erals and 5 Communists, it is evident 
time the bourgeois 
overturn the Government 
even if the Com- 


feat in the Lower 
House 
Riksdag on Tues- 
Socialist Cabinet of Sweden, 
with 74 Deputies, is the strongest OP- pended by Rickard Sandler 
ceeded the late Hjalmar Branting in the 
1925, handed in its resigna- 
Socialist Government was 
now has only 13 members in the Cham- peaten by the combined Conservatives 
won and so-called Liberals because it had 
unemployed men to 
a mining district a ae oe 





Following a de- 

Perhaps there is not a greater 
instance of the folly of calculat- 
ing upon events than is to be 
found in the treaties of alliance. 
As soon as they have answered 
immediate purpose of either 
of the parties they are but little 
regarded. Pretences afterwards are 
never wanting to explain them 
away, nor reasons to render them 
abortive.—Thomas Paine. 


of the 


who suc- 


As the Social- 
Industry is made for man, and 


not man for industry, and if in- 
dustry is not serving mankind 
there is something vitally wrong 
with industry—Miss Margaret 
Bondfield. 


forces 
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To Circe—1926 Model 


Make no pout my lady, 
Because I will not stay; 

Nor hold my love a gallant 
Adventuring the day ... 


I cannot stay, dear lady, 
Because my love is long, 
And deeper than the passions 
That fount a poet’s song. 


I cannot bide, sweet lady 
Beyond my power to bear 
The attar of your being, 
Your form, your face, your hair . 


Nor would all these deter me 
From wandering afar, 

If only I were certain 
How old you really are .. 

There, in the above verses, you have the leit motif 
of the following harangue. The night is June’s, our 
years are just tinged with the hoarfrost of maturity, 
and our heart quite in tune with common sense. We 
are beginning to suppress desires quite late in life. 
It must be interesting to watch the workings of a 
mind and consciousness that inverts the time-table 
of ordinary life. How does the sub-conscious react 
when the old man who has lived a free and openly ex- 
pressed existence during youth, suddenly becomes a 
convert to inhibitions and repressions. It is going to 
be more fascinating than Beebe’s submarine explora- 
tions, this exploring of our declining decades. 

But you who are young, and normally repressed and 
conventionally decent will say quite correctly, “The 
old geezer doesn’t know what he is missing.” 

Doesn’t he though? Let us see. We remember 
quite powerfully a June some twenty years ago. A 
June in New York City mind you, with all the 
humidity, and swelter and skelter and dirt and dung 
of its streets; a June without an orchard of fluttering 
blossom petals, and skirting butterflies, scampering 
grasshoppers, and banjoing bees and beetles; without 
glorious gardens, without sumach-lined lanes that 
lead over a hill to the God-house. 

We walked with our boyhood’s first love that June 
day, some twenty years ago. We walked in our first 
long pantaloon suit of clothes, every inch a man to 
ourself-and perhaps to the young Helen, at our side. 
We walked the streets oblivious to their drabness. 
The sublimity of our union transcended the noisy 
blustering world about us. We had silenced its 
roystering and its empty oratory with a sigh and a 
soft avowal. The commerce of a hundred empires 
halted and stagnated when we dared to touch fingers; 
civilizations. and constellations petered out into faint 
vapors when we finally hurled ourselves into the ad- 
venture of holding hands. We said so little, and yet 
we shall never find in all literature, in all the arts 
that record human emotion, the fine eloquence, the de- 
licious melody, the vaulting transports that cataracted 
forth from the little that we said. 

We know now, that all experience, all emotional 
contact, all sentimental wandering pales in the glow 
that must ever radiate from our first June day with 
love. All other Junes have been the ineffectual echoes 
of what will never come again. To recapture the 
glamour and the unadulterated ecstasy of that day is 
a hope and a dream well worth the struggle of con- 
tinued life. To have walked one day with love, where 
love alone dares to tread will be the greatest thing 
we have ever accomplished. Save perhaps (joyous and 
most impossible thought), we shall walk that way 
again. 








So don’t be so cocksure in your judgment of us, you 





. nimity, and who can write on such a splendid subject 


modern sex-appealing and saxyphonic young’uns. We 
are missing nothing since we have already possessed 
everything. It is really you who are to be pitied along 
that line of judgment. Since diaperhood you have 
been jazzed along into cynicism about love in general. 
The tabloid newspapers have stripped truth of beauty 
and beauty, of its allure; bathtubs have become more 
common for orgiastic orgy than common cleanliness, 
the sentimental lover has been laughed into the prop- 
erty nooks of the theatre, and love itself has been 
jostled into the gracious company of gold-diggers, 
alimony hounds, and wheedling popular songs.—Par- 
don us a furtive tear, as it steals down the furrows 
of our care worn face, while we think of what you 
have missed, because nowadays you young ones, miss 
so very little. 


Envy 
(To G. G.) 
My words are like a ragged dress, 
Hiding all my loveliness, 
Your words are gowns of silken 
Suggesting beauties that they screen. 
My heart is torn with mad desire, 
To weave a song of magic fire; 
While nonchalantly you compose 
A sonnet luscious as a rose. 
KATE HERMAN. 


sheen, 


Epitaph 
Oh, dimly have I loved thee, Tree! 
Thy stout roots held my heart to thee 
Thy havening shadow marked my boundary) 


And now no sunlight hammers me, 


But since the Branting Cabinet was 





Critical 
Cruisings 

By V. F. Calverton— 
A Literary Atavism 
ANTRAP,” Sinclair Lewis’ 
“Mi latest splurge (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., $2.00) 
Deriving its 


is a 
poor, feeble, futile novel. 
interest and 
of episode, the novel is without vigor 
without delicacy 


appeal from excitement 


of» characterization, 
or power, without subtlety or inspira- 
tion: A satire upon the fascination of 
the wild outdoors as the means of 
escape of the tired bourgeoisie, its 
technique is catastrophically crude and 
risibly melodramatic. It reminds one 
of a piece of patchwork, hammered 
together in haste and confusion. In 
simple, it is a pot-boiler without claim 
to exquisiteness or excellence. 

One wonders how Mr. 
perpetrate such a literary atrocity as 
Unquestionably “Main 


Lewis could 


“Mantrap.” 


Street, “Babbitt” and ‘Arrowsmith” 
were significant books. They estab- 
lished Sinclair Lewis as our leading 


Few American novels were 
superior. They represented a strik- 
ing phase of our decadent civiliza- 
tion. In them were artistry and in- 
sight, cleverness and skill, subtlety 
and conviction. In contemplating the 
contrast between these novels and 
‘Mantrap,” one inevitably thinks of 
Arnold Bennett who in “The Old Wives’ 
Tale” and “Clayhanger” contributed 
important work to English literature, 
and who in nine-tenths of his other 
novels merely crowded library cata- 
logues with worthless triviality and 
tosh. Has Sinclair Lewis already be- 
gun to deteriorate? Or is “Mantrap” 
a literary atavism? All of Sinclair 
Lewis’s earlier novels, those preceding 
“Main Street,” “Our Mr. Wrenn,” “The 
Job,” “The Trail of the Hawk” and 
“Free Air,’ were pure flirtation with 
the petty and the obvious, inconse- 
quential narratives that raced through 
inconsequential situations to inconse- 
quential conclusions. “Mantrap,” with 
all of its satire upon the wild-west 
proclivities of the bourgeoisie, seems 
to be nothing more than a reversion 
to this early type. It falls within the 
same gestureless genre. It is atae 
vistic instead of progressive. 


Melodramatic Satire 


What is the spirit of the novel? 
Wherein rests its satire? Woodbury, 
experienced in the profession of roughe 
ing it, expresses the bourgeois atti- 
tude toward the woods and the wide 
open spaces that is so insistently sati- 
rized: 

“I tell you, son, you got to learn 
to never fuss, up here in the 
woods. Take things the way they 
come, Ralph—take things the way 
they come—just the way they hap- 
pen to come. No sense in cussing 
and discussing. with that pup 
Bunger. I'd just have handed him 
one and walked out. This trip ‘Il 
be a fine thing for you; teach you 
to pack all your troubles in your 
old kit bag and smile, smile, smile 
that’s the ticket that’s what we 
said at my officers’ training-camp 
—that’s the stunt up here in the 
big outdoors — pack up your 
grouches and smile, smile, smile.” 
Ralph Prescott, the hero, who is a 
lawyer suffering from the early threats 
of a nervous collapse, finds the woods 
wilder than he expected and less in- 
viting. Woodbury is repeatedly ridi- 
culed. Ralph’s revolt is the first clie 
max: 

“Definitely, I've had enough of | 
this—enough fishing—enough of | 
the wilderness—it’s all alike. And ' 
more than enough of Woodbury.” 
So Ralph deserts Woodbury and 
goes with Joe Easter, the free-trader, 
whose home in Mantrap Landing and 
whose wife Alverna are delightful con- 
trasts to the querulous Woodbury and 
the comfortless woods. Alverna, who 
had once been a manicurist and 
snipped the nails of Jack Barrymore, 
dazzingly converts the spirit of ad- 
venture into one of love. Social caste 
is annihilated by nature. Ralph Pres- 
cott, a forty-thousand a year lawyer, 
adore an uneducated, co- 
So the satire runs. 


satirist. 


comes to 
quettish Alverna. 
The great climax comes with Ralph's 
determination to leave Mantrap Land- 
ing in order not to injure Joe Easter 
by carrying on an affair with his wife 
of bourgeois honor that 
with his 


it is a code 





Now am I borderless and free, 
Now am I thine entirely. 
—Samuel Lessing Thaw. 


Apologia 

To Samuel Lessing Thaw we owe, or rather the 
make-up man owes, deep apology for having left out 
his name under the poem “Inscription” which appeared 
in this space last week. It appeared over Max Press’ 
quatrains on Nirvana, and so it seemed that “In- 
scription” was his also. And greatly ashamed of the 
error are we alone. Excuse, please. 

To Comrade Esther Friedman of the Unity Camp 
Bureau, we owe many apologies for not having our 
article on Unity Camp and Why You Should Spend 
Your Vacation There ready. Truth is, tennis, and the 
muse have greatly interfered with our mental equa- 


without being just so. Next week, surely, perhaps. 





And now let us inform the anxious world, that our 
Poetry Contest Judges; Floyd Dell, Bud Shipley and 
Ralph Cheyney have veni, vidi, vichyed (we forgot to 
bring anything stronger) and have selected twenty of 
the best poems for final judgment this week. It has 
been one of the pleasantest evenings for us—an eve- 
ning that lasted until one the next morning. Theincisive | 
and unfaltering judgment of Dell as each poem was | 
read, the all inclusive definitions of Cheyney, and the | 
delving definiteness of Shipley towards each entry in | 
the Parnassian Sweepstakes convinced us how for- | 





tunate all of us have been in the selection of the 
judges. The poem that is finally selected and those 
that have been returned have had to say the least, the 
benefit of a fair and competent judgment. Next week | 
we hope to announce the winner and award. 


S. A. de Witt. } 





a gentleman does not fool 

friend's wife—and the frustration of 
his motive by Alverna herself, who 
forces him, with threats of suicide, to 


their flight 


difficulties 


take her with him. So 
follows. The 


begins. Joe 
of shallow rivers, trackless woods, in- 
sufficient provisions, fierce forest fires 
are all there to inspirit the m»lo- 
drama. Joe Easter overtakes them 
only to save Ralph from Alverna. Al- 
verna has tried to ruin Joe's life, but 
Joe will not let her also ruin Ralph's. 
Ralph must decide between them. It 
is hard, alas, but Alverna goes and 
Joe Easter is to go to New York with 
Ralph. Of course, there is an at- 
tempt at suicide, interspersed. Joe, 
realizing himself in civilized country 
as an incumbrance to the cultured 
Ralph, departs with a dramatic ges- 
ture at the station. And Ralph gocs 
back to New York—to become richer 
than ever. But he will never, good 
soul, forget Joe and Alverna. 

Alas, what a mantrap such a theme 


has been! 

Today the peoples of Europe are 
moving amongst piled-up explo- 
tives to which some clumsy or 
sinister fool, some vile combination 
of sordid interests, or some sec- 
tion of the European community, 
exasperated by the hypocrisy of 
its alien judges and rendered fran- 
tic by injustice, may at.any mo- 
ment apply the match—E. D, 
Morel. 
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